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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications : and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


| other places. 


report that Mulai Hafid was a prisoner might fairly be 
taken to mean that he was making steady progress. 
Mulai Hafid has an awkward knack of accomplishing 
something just when he is supposed to be in a tight 
place. Since his decisive victory he has been engaged 
chiefly in receiving loyal messages from Tangier and 
Abd-el-Aziz is in the neighbourhood of 
Casablanca, attempting to get together a new army. 
He is confident that his brother’s difficulties are greater 
than his own and has assured an interviewer that he was 


_ not defeated but betrayed. -General D’Amade reports 


' that the remnant of the Sultan’s forces has inflicted a 


Germany has fired another train of suspicion by | 
what is called her new move in Morocco. Dr. Vassel, 
her Consul, has gone to Fez, and semi-official com- | 
muniqués report that the Imperial Government have 


proposed to the Powers the immediate recognition of | 
Mulai Hafid as the best way of securing the pacification | 
of Morocco. What could be clearer, to the Teuto- 
phobe mind at least, than that Germany is attempting 
to steal a march? The coincidence may be striking, | 
but the French Government does not seem to be very | 
seriously concerned. Mulai Hafid’s recognition will © 
involve many considerations which are for Europe, not 
France nor Germany alone. The French Government | 
is no doubt in a much better position to understand 
German action both in Morocco and in Europe than 
the journalist who merely jumps to conclusions. For 
heaven’s sake, do not let us start again the bickering | 
which marked the whole course of the Algeciras — 
Conference ! 


However no one, not even a newspaper, seems to 
have found anything aggressive in the German Emperor's 
speech at Strassburg. Plainly it was the speech of a 
man who honestly desires peace, but not of a man who 
is willing to purchase peace at any price. That, we 
take it, must be the attitude of any patriotic statesman. 
The Kaiser was justified in snubbing the politicians and 
journalists who have been so insistent in teaching 
Germany what her naval policy ought to be. German 
armaments ‘‘ on sea and land”, the Kaiser said, ‘‘ will 
be regulated by German interests”. Every national 
Government must settle these matters for itself. Preach- 
ing reduction of armaments to a rival is not the way to 


getit. 


_ reverse on one of Hafid’s lieutenants. Such incidents 


may serve to delay the end but amount to little. As 
for the French, their troubles seem only to increase. 
The Berbers on the Algerian frontier continue their 


attacks, and if they achieve nothing, neither do the 


French. 


Happy is the crisis which has no history. It is to the 
credit of Kiamil Pasha and his colleagues that during 
the past week they have, so far as possible, kept out of 
the newspapers, so that the special correspondents at 


| Constantinople have been reduced to general reflections 


which might as well have been penned in London or 
Paris or Vienna. We may, therefore, assume that the 
aged Grand Vizier is hard at work reorganising the 
national finance and arraaging to keep the army in 
good humour. For it is on the supply of cash and the 
temper of the officers that the so-called Young Turkey 
movement depends. It is comparatively simple, follow- 
ing the lines of the Midhat Pasha Constitution, to 
organise the general election—and, perhaps, to see that 
a sound Government majority is returned with just a 
decent show for some sort of Opposition. But how to 
manage the Parliament when it has been assembled, 


hic labor, hoc opus est. 


Meantime the Hedjaz railway has been formally 
opened so far as Medina, and in quite a reasonable 
time the pious Moslem will be able to travel comfort- 
ably by rail on his pilgrimage to Mecca. The history 
of the line now nearing completion is full of un- 
contemplated ironies. The journey to the Prophet's 


tomb has been placed within the reach of all and 
sundry devotees just when, in the large towns at least, 
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the fervour of Mussulman faith has begun to cool 
down. Again, the line was carried out by German 
brains, partly with German money, and certainly for 
German purposes, but at the moment of fruition 
Young Turkey steps in and claims the benefit for 
itself. Sic nos non nobis has never been included 
in any authorised edition of Bismarck’s maxims. 
Finally, much of the credit for the inception of a great 
military scheme for unifying the Empire is due to Izzet 
Pasha, who has just fled to save his skin, and is now 
doing penance for past iniquities in a London hotel— 
where, however, they can do a very tolerable pilau. 
His fate recalls that of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works which, having endowed London with one of the 
wonders of the world in the Thames Embankment, was 
ignominiously extinguished in the ridicule and contempt 
of the citizens. 


As the news from Persia dribbles in, generally 
through tainted because obviously not impartial 
channels, it becomes clear that the Reformers have 
overshot the mark. The Shah and his advisers have 
engineered a reaction which seems likely to be per- 
manent. The main hope of the progessive party is that 
the Royalists may run short of money and therefore be 
unable to retain the allegiance of the army. The Shah’s 

arty are said to be at a loss for cash. But the 

eformers, if they obtained and held power, would 
equally be compelled to raise money, and this they 
could only do by means of taxation—not a short road 
to popular favour. They are impatiently awaiting the 
Shah’s election proclamation. 


It is impossible to read the latest Chinese announce- 
ment as to a constitution without a smile. No doubt 
it will be very democratic, in every way up to date. 
Into what old bottles what new wine! Manhood 
suffrage in China, or is it to be man-and-woman-hood 
suffrage ? Conceive the peasant so far from Peking 
that he knew little and cared less about the war with 
— and cared nothing at all about the war between 

apan and Russia, electing a member of Parliament to 
represent him at Peking. Is constitutionalism such a 
success in Persia, has it yet proved itself such a success 
in Turkey, that China must turn to it as the best 
remedy for her ills? Are there not some reforms a 
little more pressing than the grant of the suffrage ? 


It was only through neglect of elementary precautions 
that the informer Gossain was allowed to be shot 
in prison by his late associates in conspiracy. They 
were, no doubt, supplied with weapons by some of the 
friends who seem to have enjoyed almost unrestricted 
access to the gaol. That such interviews should be 
held without strict invigilation is bad enough, but that 
an offender who has turned King’s evidence should be 
brought within range of the men whom he has been 
denouncing seems almost incredible. It might have 
been thought they would order these things better in 
India. e must remember, of course, that Whitaker 
Wright was enabled to cheat justice by suicide, and 
that James Carey, who exposed the Phoenix Park 
murderers, was assassinated by an Invincible before he 
had landed in South Africa. But the Indian authorities 
are supposed to possess plenary powers, and if a Govern- 
ment cannot protect its informers while they are in its 
keeping, how can it hope to break up an anarchist plot ? 
Gossain will not soon find imitaiors. 


Dealing with British Indians, the Transvaal Ministry 
is beginning to find out, is not quite so simple a 
matter as getting rid of mere Englishmen. Short of 

ysical deportation (which, we hope, would arouse 
indignation in this country and even stir the Imperial 
Government to interfere) there seems no means of 
removing the pliable, persistent, and offensively in- 
offensive Asiatic. In the end it is not impossible that 
the British Indians will wear down the rude and 
amateurish efforts of the South African authorities. 
We wish them success in their passive resistance. In 
a self-governing colony it is, of course, idle to protest 
against an exclusionist policy as to future immigration. 
But before granting Letters Patent to General Botha and 
his friends, the Imperial Government should have taken 


care that genuine protection would be given to British 
citizens already established in lawful and useful caflings. 


Mr. Deakin’s attitude on naval matters is unintel- 
ligible. He aims at the creation of a local Australian 
navy, though his avowed object is to promote the 
cause of imperial defence. Mr. Deakin must know 
that an Australian navy confined to Australian waters 
would be of the smallest possible service to the im- 
perial navy operating elsewhere, whilst if the Imperial 
forces were to suffer defeat it could be of no service 
to Australia. The Commonwealth, he says, is being 
educated navally”. If the education does not show 
Australian statesmen the necessity of placing their fleet 
—when it shall be created—unreservedly at imperial 
service, it has not carried them very far. Mr. Deakin 
recognises that but for the British navy there would 
be no Australia. But for the British navy, Australian 
independence might not be worth many years’ purchase: 
the visit of the American fleet should have driven that 
point home. 


A propos of Australia, a Melbourne correspondent 
sends us a quite distinguished specimen of etymo- 
logical learning from the ‘‘ Melbourne Argus”. The 
leader writer, arguing for Parliamentary independence 
(a very good cause) pleads that the word itself is on his 
side. ‘‘ The very origin of the word parliament indicates 
that it is an assembly appointed to parle, or speak ; 
mentum, the mind.” Young nations may despise old 
learning ; but they would be wise to show their con- 
tempt by leaving it alone. Etymology is not a good 
thing to flirt with. 


Lord Sackville’s memory is likely to suffer, in common 
with not a few others, the injustice of a serviceable 
life’s oblivion ina single mistake. He made the mistake 
of, for once, not suspecting American sharp practice. 
A dirtier trick than that played on him by a Republican 
election agent cannot be conceived, nor grosser dis- 
courtesy than the conduct to him of President Cleveland 
and Secretary Bayard. One is sorry the British repre- 
sentative made a mistake at all ; but one is glad that the 
simplicity was British, the sharp practice and the insult 
American. Lord Salisbury marked his sense of American 
diplomacy by declining to appoint a successor to Lord 
Sackville while Mr. Cleveland was in office. Lord 
Sackville did a gracious thing in opening to the public 
Knole Park. Finer avenues or more glorious stretches 
of green Windsor itself cannot boast. One may 
hope that death duties will not disturb the wonderful 
contents of Knole. 


The American Olympic team have been given a grand 
reception, including a ‘‘ monster parade’”’, in New York, 
and President Roosevelt has delivered himself in the 
orthodox American fashion. He did not stint himself 
in amplitude of eulogy, in other words, grandiose ver- 
bosity. ‘‘ The biggest feat ever performed by any team 
of any nation,” is the ‘‘ Times ” correspondent’s version 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s speech. The claim may be true, but 
any other people would have felt that so towering a 
boast, if true, could not need to be made. No American 
seems to believe that facts can speak for themselves. 
There could hardly be an unkinder sarcasm than the 
‘* Times ” correspondent’s remark ‘‘ there has been 
nothing since the victorious return of Admiral Dewey 
equal to the parade of the Olympic victors”. What 
nice sense of proportion! We are glad the King has 
not received or made any speech to the British oarsmen 
who won every event at the Olympic Henley. 


A rush for land in the United States or Canada is 
always an exciting moment. Huge tracts of territory 
held by the Government are declared open for settles 
ment on a particular day, and adventurers eager to 
secure choice bits at prairie or little more than prairie 
value assemble on the border ready to make a dash. 
The greatest rush for land in the history of Western 
Canada is reported this week, when six districts com- 
prising some thirty million acres were thrown open. 

one of the shameless scenes appear to have been 
witnessed that made the rush in Oklahoma and the 
Cherokee Strip memorable in the latter-day settlement 
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of the United States. In both cases the territory 
belonged to the Indians by solemn compact, but it had 
long been coveted by the “‘ boomers” as they were called, 
and the Indians were bought out by the Government. 
There was not enough land to give everyone anxious 
to squat a chance, and in the mad frenzy of the rush 
revolvers were freely used. In Canada the new terri- 
tory was more than equal to the demand—a point on 
which perhaps the decrease in immigration recently has 
some bearing. 


Lord Esher, as chairman of the London County 
Association, has addressed a circular letter to officers 
commanding London Territorial units, on the inability 
of the metropolis to recruit up to the required standard. 
Though the results, judged merely by the numerical 
standpoint, may not have been satisfactory, our military 
vade mecum contends that the individual standpoint 
attained has been highly satisfactory. As he very truly 

oints out, there are difficulties connected with recruit- 

ing in London from which the provinces are exempt. 
For one thing the migrant nature of the London 
population, in many cases with closer ties to other 
districts, does not conduce to the fostering of county 
spirit. 


Lord Esher also alludes to the distances and the 
cost of transit in London as compared with the pro- 
vinces. There we do not follow him—we should have 
thought the argument was all the other way. In many 
country districts the distances volunteers have to travel 
to reach their drill halls or rendezvous is considerable, 
and the means of locomotion far less convenient than 
in the metropolitan area. Moreover country corps are 
necessarily recruited in many cases from a far larger 
area than metropolitan. 


Mr. Lloyd George must be a true Welshman. At 
the National Eisteddfod at Llangollen on Thursday he 
said that in Wales ‘‘ you find millions of small people 
doing small things with the appearance of doing great 
things”. He has no idea what his next Budget song 
is to be, but he is sure he will have to compel a great 
many people to join in the chorus much against their 
will. Maybe Mr. George’s next Budget song will be 
his swan song. In that event the chorus will need no 
compulsion. 


Lord Hugh Cecil has his father’s skill in packing a 
whole argument into one homely phrase. At Wynyard 
Park on Saturday he remarked that modern Liberals 
did not care about a social reform unless it made some- 
body uncomfortable—made somebody squeal. Inju- 
dicious Radical commentators solemnly explained that 
the Government’s mission was to destroy abuses and, 
therefore, the few must suffer for the many. More 
experienced controversialists ignored an epigram which 
they dared not to refute. What prospect would the 
Licensing Bill have if Ministers denied that its object 
was to penalise the brewers? or the Education Bill, 
unless they could boast of harassing the parsons? A 
similar purpose has been put forward in all their 
agrarian legislation, past, present, and future, English, 
Scotch, and Irish—to annoy the landlords. Always 
somebody must be made to squeal. But the per- 
formance does not end in squealing. The biting-back 
process has begun. 


Mr. John Redmend has blessed, by his presence and 
by a supporting speech, a resolution requiring the 
“Trish language” to be a compulsory subject in 
matriculation for the new Irish University. Mr. 
Redmond would hardly have journeyed to Aughrim 
had he not seen some importance in this meeting of the 
Gaelic League. We cannot doubt that Mr. Redmond’s 
private judgment sums up all this Gaelic business as at 
best sentimentalism, and condemns the actual proposal 
to make knowledge of Erse a condition of entry into 
the new University as rank nonsense. “‘ Irish” may 
very well be taught as a literary subject in an academic 
curriculum, but to make it compulsory! This is not 
the way to make the “ Irish National University ” hold 
its own against Trinity College. 


The London County Council, or its Education Com- 
mittee, has made a sensible reorganisation of its 


educational staff. There has been a great deal of over- 
lapping between the Clerk of the Council, the Executive 
Officer, and the Educational Adviser. This is now 
Straightened out; the business of the Education 
Committee being actically put in the hands 
of the Executive Officer, Mr. Blair. The Clerk 
of the Council nearly drops out, and Dr. Garnett is 
given a purely counsel’s position. His work becomes 
technical ; he will deal only with strictly educational 
questions, largely of theory. He wili have nothing to 
do with administration. The new scheme should enable 
better work to be done. We should like to think that 
it removes the cause of the results of the committee’s 
work being, to speak gently, less satisfactory than 
was hoped. 


The Primate’s reflectionsin the ‘‘ Canterbury Diocesan 
Gazette” on the Pan-Anglican Congress and the 
Lambeth Conference are pleasant and harmless, but 
unfortunately they take us no farther. It is largely a 
platitude upon platitudes. Dr. Davidson evidently 
feels that there is a deficiency about the results of the 
Lambeth Conference ; that its proceedings have been 
inconsequent. There is very certainly much disappoint- 
ment at its findings, or non-findings ; not that we are 
disappointed, for we expected little. It is very true, as 
Dr. Davidson says, that the Conference is not a Direc- 
tion : it has no power to enforce anything. But it has, 
or should have, great force as an expression of opinion. 
But on the precise subjects on which an opinion was 
most looked for, no opinion was expressed. There is 
the root of disappointment. 


We have never had any sympathy with the Institute 
of Journalists, but for once it has, through the president 
of the annual gathering, struck the right note. Mr. 
A. F. Robbins, himself an old hand at journalism, 
deplores the methods of modern men—methods which 
have been illustrated only this week when papers 
have not hesitated to make capital out of a bogus 
statement by the issue of broadsides announcing the 
Confession of the Sevenoaks Murderer. What will 
be said of Mr. Robbins in certain quarters not 
far removed from Fleet Street we can easily 
imagine. He denounces the catch-halfpenny sensa- 
tionalism which finds expression in a_ headline, 
and tells editors and proprietors that for the sake 
of a momentary “beat”, as ‘the Americans would 
put it, they have no right to call upon the journalist to 
do violence to his conscience. But is he right when he 
says that no journal which prefers a good story to truth 
and a headline to fact can long retain its influence? In 
these days the unscrupulous journalist gets the advertise- 
ment which makes for circulation, and competition is 
not for the earliest information so much as the most 
thrilling item, true or false. 


If ever the Kent police or Scotland Yard had a clue 
to the murder in Seal Chart Woods, they have lost it 
as completely as Major Richardson’s bloodhounds lost 
the blood trail. As the detectives have observed no 
reticence in the past, it is unlikely that they are now 
keeping a secret which is going to reveal the criminal. 
What seems most probable is that the murderer, who- 
ever he may have been, was either unskilful in the use 
of firearms or for the moment utterly distraught. Why 
three shots to kill a defenceless and elderly lady ? One 
seems to have been more or less a failure, but of the 
other two either must have been instantly and obviously 
fatal. The repetition seems to argue either an insane 
fury or an equally insane delight in slaughter. If a 
lunatic stranger of this kind were lurking in the woods, 
he ought by this time to have been run down. Should 
he belong to the neighbourhood, the homicidal mania 
must ere long be suspected. 


Mr. Plowden’s peculiar humour found congenial oc- 
cupation on Wednesday. The confidence trick is so 
venerable that in these days we might have imagined 
dupes were no longer to be found. Yet two men ap- 
peared before Mr. Plowden to give evidence against a 
veteran practitioner and confessed that after a brief 
casual acquaintance they had handed over watches and 
chains and hard cash on the flimsiest of pretences. 
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They were carried a first step by the interchanges of 
confidences between the prisoner and a confederate, 
whilst the sight of a ‘‘ Universal Bank” note or two 
—inscribed with a ‘‘ promise to pray” for happiness, 
prosperity and an income of £100 a year—was enough 
to convince both victims that their new friends were 
men of substance. As Mr. Plowden said, it requires 
considerable courage to come forward with such a story. 
Fear of ridicule no doubt has induced many other 
innocents to pocket their losses. Even Mr. Plowden’s 
pleasantries are hardly the sort of thing the average 
simpleton would invite. 


Prince Francis of Teck and the committee of the 
Royal Automobile Club are right in trying to get 
public opinion on the side of the amusement which 
they represent. A good deal of money is staked on 
such advertising events as the Four-inch Race in the 
Isle of Man, and the club, for all its air of amateurism, 
is largely run and governed by manufacturers and 
their friends. The ‘ Times” had unfortunately given 
itself away when it recommended Mr. John Burns 
to intervene in an island as autonomous as Jersey 
or Guernsey. If the club wishes to be credited with 
the good intentions which it professes, it must drop 
its patronage of racing, whether on closed or open 
tracks. The sport is dull but for the danger. What 
is the good of the club undertaking to discourage 
“* inconsiderate driving” when it offers prizes for road- 
machines going three or four times the legal maximum 
of speed? In experiments for allaying the dust 
nuisance the club has done good work and promises to 
do more. But the point is, Who isto find the money ? 
The non-motoring public will not pay for the diversion 
of a comparatively rich fraternity. 


Shall the Franco-British Exhibition, under another 
name and with necessary modifications, be continued 
from year to year? No! we ferventlyhope. One such 
show will serve London at least for a decade to come. 
It must have been an intolerable nuisance to everyone 
in its neighbourhood, and it has made getting about 
any westward way an absolute burden. The White 
City is a thing to be remembered ; perhaps some of us 
will never be able to forget it. Its Bank Holiday genre 
has been too insistent ; the show should have been set 
up on Margate sands. We are sorry for international 
relations that can only be improved by switchback rail- 
ways and flip-flaps. Mr. Imré Kiralfy says it has done 
much to promote the entente cordiale ; especially, we 
suppose, the smoothness and charm of the opening day. 
The Prince will no doubt agree with Mr. Kiralfy. What 
would the Teutophobes say if an Anglo-German Exhi- 
bition were proposed for next year ? 


It is enough that Charles Darwin's son is President 
to make this year’s meeting of the British Association re- 
markable. One often hears speculation as to great men 
having great sons. Probably they have great sons as 
often and as seldom as other men. Here at any rate we 
have one of the greatest of scientists with a son President 
of the British Association. Mr. Francis Darwin has 

iously walked in his father’s way and got farther. 
is address opens wondrous, perhaps slightly un- 
canny, worlds to the simple layman. If we have to 
think of plants as so very near to animals, we shall feel 
like headsmen when we cut a flower. 


The gale that swept our seas on Monday and Tuesday 
did not claim a very heavy, though all too heavy, toll 
of human lives. A large Greenock barque was wrecked 
on Kenfig Sands and most of the crew drowned in sight 
of spectators helpless for rescue. But an excursionist 
steamer going from Southampton to Brighton, with 
160 passengers on board, had the narrowest of escapes 
off Selsey Bill. At the critical moment, when the life- 
boat came alongside, perfect order was maintained and 
the women with the children were quickly helped to 
safety. ‘‘ The gentlemen behaved splendidly ”, said one 
of the women. A lady would have said “‘ the men”, but 

ntlemen they truly were in their self-control. There 
is plenty of hard grit in every class. It is expected, as 
an incident of rank, from gentlemen born, when they 
get into a tight place. But it can be shown too 
by the counter-jumper and the junior clerk out on the 
spree. 


PEACE PROSPECTS. 


WHEN French newspapers can find in a speech of 
the German Emperor made at Strassburg a 
guarantee of the peace of Europe, there is reason to 
hope that alarmists may be compelled to moderate 
their ardour. The capital of Alsace is delicate ground 
to choose for skating on thin ice, and it is the more 
remarkable that, at a moment of some tension, the 
Kaiser’s deliberate utterance on the prospects of inter- 
national harmony should have been of a nature to re- 
assure public opinion on the Continent. The Emperor’s 
compliment to the old soldiers of France emphasises 
the fact, known to all intelligent observers, but usually 
denied by idealist politicians, that it is not the fighting 
men of different countries who really hate each other. 
Soldiers inherit the tradition of mutual respect, and it 
is not the men who risk their lives, but the larger mass 
of human beings which looks on war as an exciting 
subject in the newspapers, that entertain venomous 
feelings towards foreign nations. If our sentimental 
Radicals abjured their high a priori methods and used 
the ordinary faculties of perception, they would by this 
time have digested the fact that in this country 
a few years ago the men who had actually served 
in South Africa felt far less bitterly towards the Boers, 
on the whole, than did the people who discussed 
the war at home. Had Sir Philip Sidney been a 
journalist instead of a soldier, he would never have 
thought of calling France ‘‘ that sweet enemy”. On 
the other hand soldiers have an imperfect toleration of 
such of their own countrymen as show sympathy with 
the enemy during a war, and we suppose that-our 
idealist Radicals were so pained by the actual com- 
batants’ contempt for the pro-Boer that they never 
proceeded to enquire what he thought of the Boer in 
the field. Having missed this easy lesson—as they 
continue to miss most of the lessons of contemporary 
history—and having gathered at third-hand from the 
writings of Herbert Spencer that the history of the past, 
being tainted with militarism, is unworthy of study 
by enlightened minds, our sentimentalists continue to 
imagine that when armaments increase the probability 
of war is multiplied. 

It is worth while to consider for a moment what 
actual war means to the military and the non-military 
nation respectively. To adventurous spirits, of course, 
it offers much the same attraction in each case, 
though that trained men know in some degree what 
actual fighting will be like, whereas untrained men 
look on it as a sort of sublimated football-match, 
makes a difference even among the bellicose. But in 
every country the majority of the able-bodied men, 
hampered by family ties and absorbed in industrial 
occupations, necessarily dislike the idea of a war 
wantonly undertaken in which their own lives may 
pay forfeit for their rulers’ ambitions. The British, 
however, having no experience of war during the last 
ninety years, except distant over-sea expeditions for 
which comparatively few men are asked to leave these 
islands, seem incapable of realising exactly what 
a great European conflict involves. Perhaps our 
growing habit of watching games instead of playing 
them has increased the number of Englishmen who 
take the theatrical view of things. But in a 
country like France or Germany—apart from the 
fact that very many of the adults to-day are 
the sons of men who have been on active service— 
the whole nation understands the nature of the 
sacrifices necessitated by a great war. Probably few 
Englishmen know that—to take a homely instance—if 
Germany were involved in war to-morrow, not only 
would every young man be called out, but the every- 
day life of the country would be dislocated. The 
elderly farmer in Mecklenburg would not only find his 
sons and his labourers sent to the front, but would have 
his horses and his carts commandeered for transport. 
Everyone in Germany knows this, but hardly anyone in 
Great Britain has even imagined a situation in which 
(without actual invasion) the farmers in Devonshire 
and Fife would see their daily occupations stopped, 
while the Lancashire factory-hand would exchange 
the patriotic fervour of the music-hall for the un- 
emotional realities of the camp. It was not in the 
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least a paradox when the Kaiser said that armed 


strength ensured peace. For armed strength in Europe 
to-day means not a multitude of professional fighters, 
but whole nations trained to defend their borders. 

Nor is it remarkable that a great nation should regard 
the size of its armaments as a matter to be settled at 
home, in which foreign dictation, however well-meaning, 
cannot be tolerated. The massing of troops on a 
particular frontier has before now given rise to war, 
but the rational development of military or naval 
strength affords no casus belli. It is conceivable, 
though not very probable, that two Powers which had 
outstripped the rest of the world in the development of 
one special arm might come to a friendly agreement as 
to the restriction of its further growth. But obviously 
such an agreement could only spring from a common 
feeling that further armament involved economic waste, 
and the people who advocate disarmament proposals 
which would leave one country stronger than the 
other, while neither was as yet seriously hampered 
by the strain of shipbuilding, are unconsciously 
working to defeat their own ends. We pride ourselves 
on being, as a nation, honest but not conspicuously 
clever. But other countries, looking at the remarkable 
size of the British Empire, credit us with supreme 
ability, and take our self-depreciation as evidence of 
extreme astuteness. Further, though perhaps Bismarck 
understood the type of mind which prevails among our 
politicians, the present generation on the Continent, to 
whom foreign affairs are of absorbing and perpetual 
interest, find it difficult to realise our absorption in 
domestic affairs. Possibly the much-advertised visit of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Germany may have 
had one unforeseen result, the discovery by the Germans 
that our Ministers are often in reality as insular and as 
ignorant of Continental affairs as in their speeches they 
depict themselves. 

Our innocent Ministers, on the other hand, may have 
noticed facts which, after the lapse of a generation or 
:0, may gradually begin to upset in England the 
cherished notion that military efficiency means an 
aggressive policy. Mr. Gladstone seems to have been 
to an unusual degree the victim of this notion when he 
complacently reflected in 1870 that he had allowed our 
military strength to fall so low that we could not 
have intervened in Continental affairs, had we so 
desired. It does not seem to have occurred to him 
or his school that, while efficiency in itself does not 
drive a nation to war, military weakness never yet 
saved a country from being dragged into a war not of 
its own making except at the sacrifice of its paramount 
interests. 

Happily these considerations appear at the present 
moment to be somewhat academic. There is only one 
question, that of Morocco, which contains the germ 
of serious trouble, and if the press throughout Europe 
abstains from excitement that germ need not develop. 
We would not underrate the difficulties. The Powers, 
in face of the growing anarchy in Morocco, had the 
option of either waiting upon events or of appointing 
what Plutarch calls a Diorthotes to regulate affairs. 
The Algeciras Convention represents a sort of mid- 
way course. France has not chosen to utilise the 
Opportunity that, had her Government been in stronger 
hands, lay open to her. She has involved herself 
without the prospect of much advantage, and we 
recognise that she has refrained from a policy of 
adventure. Now her quasi-dependent, Abd-el-Aziz, 
has been decisively beaten by his more capable brother, 
and Mulai Hafid stands out as the only native ruler 
who can bring the country into order. Since his 
success is largely due to the anti-European fanaticism 
of the tribesmen, he will not find it easy to satisfy alike 
the requirements of Europe and the feelings of his sub- 
jects ; but no rival can succeed where he fails. We do 
Not quite see Republican France staking her credit on 
the somewhat nebulous principle of Legitimism as 
understood in Mohammedan States, where the strongest 
member of the reigning house generally reaches the 
throne. France rhe if other Powers were not 


concerned, would be in a position not unlike our ownin 
Afghanistan a generation ago, when the descendants of 
Dost Mahomed wereat each other’s throats. When Yakub 
Proved treacheroys to us, and Ayub was our open foe, 


we found a solution in Abdurrahman. If France is well 
advised she may turn Mulai Hafid into an Abdurrahman, 
instead of treating him as an Ayub. Meanwhile the 
German proposal to the Powers to recognise the con- 
queror as de jure Sultan has shown characteristic quick- 
ness in grasping the situation. We need not attach 
importance to the theory that the German Consul had 
deep and sinister motives in returning before his col- 
leagues to Fez, and fortunately the French Govern- 
ment recognises that his presence at the northern 
capital is capable of a perfectly reasonable explanation. 
But by being the first to advocate the recognition of 
Mulai Hafid, Germany may have acquired a strong 
position. That fact must be recognised but need stir no 
alarm. On the other hand, if Germany were to take 
isolated action in recognising the new ruler, without 
waiting for the concurrence of others, or if France were 
to maintain the claims of Abd-el-Aziz against the better 
judgment of her neighbours, a very serious situation 
would arise. Wedo not consider either contingency 
likely, but in face of the possibilities it is fortunate that 
the Kaiser spoke so emphatically at Strassburg. 


M. CLEMENCEAU’S HALF-MEASURES. 


WE have heard much of the strength of M. 

Clemenceau and of his Government. It is quite 
true that he started with a great flourish of trumpets. 
No one can deny that when a general strike was 
threatened eighteen months ago he met it fairly and 
squarely, and that his determination then saved Paris 
from what might have proved to be a great disaster ; 
but since then he has done little or nothing to justify 
the hopes which were fostered in May 1906. It is 
true that he and his Government have displayed great 
firmness in suppressing the Church and all religious 
organisations in France. The few men and women who 
were spared by M. Combes have had to seek refuge 
in foreign lands, the Law of Separation has been ruth- 
lessly and relentlessly carried out, in so far as it affected 
the clergy alone ; but the Government had learnt a valu- 
able lesson. They found there were certain things the 
French people would not tolerate. It mattered little to 
them that French bishops were deprived of their palaces 
and of their incomes or that the parish priest was robbed 
of that miserable pittance of £40 a year which was 
solemnly guaranteed to him under the Concordat. Their 
presbyteries had always been regarded as their private 
property ; but the people asa whole felt little interest as 
to where the priests lived. On the other hand they still 
retained some pride in their cathedrals and their 
churches. They and their forefathers had been baptised 
and married within their walls. Their fathers and 
mothers, their nearest and dearest, had been buried in 
the cemeteries which surrounded them. The Government 
soon grasped that they must not interfere with these, 
for, if they did, they would provoke riots and disturbances. 
Worse even than this might ensue. The French rural 
voter is intensely Ministerial. He does not care much 
what the Government is ; but he wishes to be on the best 
of terms with it. The authorities can do much for 
him : let him have the help of his son who is serving as 
a private soldier when the harvest is on; it can vote 
him an indemnity if his crops are destroyed ; it can 
supply his relatives with the right of selling tobacco 
and stamps ; it can also give him those decorations he 
dearly prizes, the ‘‘ palmes académiques”, the ‘‘ mérite 
agricole” and the Legion of Honour. The ballot is only 
nominally secret, and he will therefore not vote against 
the Government except under extreme provocation. 
He regards his church as part of his own property. 
When, therefore, the Government realised this tenacity, 
they determined on no account to touch the churches. 
This may not have been a bad thing itself ; but it was 
proof conclusive that the Government were extremely 
weak, and unfortunately this weakness has been carried 
into many other departments of administration. 

M. Clemenceau’s Government is a Government of 
half-measures, as has been proved on every side. They 
were ready to send an army to Morocco, but they 
have allowed this army to do little or nothing when it 
got there. They were willing to acknowledge Mulai 
Abd-el-Aziz as long as he proved to be without their 
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help the stronger of the two competitors for the 
throne ; but they were not prepared to afford him any 
measure of genuine assistance or co-operation in assert- 
ing his rights. They have carried the same policy of 
weakness and shilly-shally into their domestic admi- 
nistration. They knew well that unless the churches 
were closed or appropriated, the French people would 
offer no measure of resistance, and so they showed 
the greatest firmness in their dealings with the 
Church. There were no half-measures. The French 
working men are however a much more powerful 
organisation. Their trades unions have their ramifica- 
tions everywhere, even in the ranks of the Cabinet 
itself, and M. Clemenceau cannot provoke their anger 
without facing a Ministerial crisis. Some two months 
ago, a strike occurred at Draveil in the Seine-et-Oise, 
which in the course of a few days extended to Villeneuve- 
Saint-Georges. For the first few weeks there were 
no serious disturbances. In this respect the strike 
was only following its natural course. Strikes in 
France usually start in this way; but they finish 
differently. e day however came when the two 
parties were at loggerheads. One morning the police 
were subject to every provocation. In the after- 
noon one of them thought he recognised the chief 
ringleader and gave him chase. Some shots were 
exchanged, and an unfortunate man of the name 
of Geobolina was killed. No one knew who had 
fired the fatal shot. The police sergeant was however 
prosecuted. His counsel demanded a post-mortem 
examination which might have settled the matter once 
and for all by showing whether the bullet was fired by 
a policeman or a workman’s revolver. This the men 
opposed, and the Government was afraid of thwarting 
their wishes. Departmental and legal questions were 
raised. An inquiry was held to show whether the 
original ringleader was still ‘‘en flagrant délit” when 
the shot was fired. This point was decided in the 
policeman’s favour, and he ought therefore to have 
been released ; but the authorities were again fearful 
of unduly exciting the men, and they kept the unfor- 
tunate man in prison until the Law Courts should 
pronounce. They hoped in this way to conciliate the 
men; but their forbearance had the contrary effect. 
The men were encouraged, and the General ‘Confede- 
ration of Labour was induced to intervene. This 
body decreed a general strike of twenty-four hours, 
and determined that all the men on strike should 
meet at Villeneuve-Saint-Georges. Thousands of them 
came by train and on foot well supplied not only 
with food but with ammunition. When the hour 
struck they were ready for action. No one denies that 
they fired the first shot or that those who were not 
armed took up everything that came to hand and attacked 
the troops and began to raise barricades. The soldiers, 
who were well led, fired upon the men, killed a 
couple and wounded many others. The Government 
now had their chance. They ought most certainly to 
have dissolved the General Confederation of Labour. 
They were strongly urged to do so by the Radical Press 
and would have had the sympathy of virtually all France 
on their side ; but they were afraid to act, and contented 
themselves with arresting a few of the ringleaders, who 
were easily replaced by others. It is said that this step 
was taken by M. Clemenceau on his own responsibility ; 
but that when his colleagues returned they would not 
hear of any extreme measures being adopted. They 
urged that if the Confederation of Labour were dissolved, 
another organisation would take its place. This is 
—_ possible ; for this would have only been the 

rst step necessitating others as a matter of course. 
The public would have backed the Government. The 
Government neglected their opportunity, and the Con- 
federation of Labour is stronger than ever, for it has 
been joined by the miners of the Nord and the Pas 
de Calais. 

Another exhibition of weakness has been given 
within the last few days. The Union of Municipal 
Workers issued an appeal lately in favour of “the 
victims of the Government’s crime” at Villeneuve- 
Saint-Georges. The secretary of this union was a 
government official of the name of Roche, whose name 
sqpenred on the face of the obnoxious circular. 

- de Selves determined that he should be punished, 


and he was dismissed from his position as coachman 
of the ambulances of the city of Paris. This was not 
a very great hardship, for a couple of years ago he 
had taken unlimited leave without pay ; but still it is 
something ; he would in course of time have become 
entitled to a pension, and he has forfeited his right. This. 
has excited the greatest indignation on the part of the 
** Bourse du Travail” and M. Jaurés’ organ “‘ L’Huma- 
nité”. To judge from the violence of their language: 
one would think that some atrocious outrage had in 
defiance of all laws, human and divine, been committe d 
upon the proletariat. ‘‘L’Humanité” attacks M. de 
Selves, who, it says, has clothed himself in a nimbus of 
hostility to the working classes, and describes him as- 
the greatest of all tyrants. M. de Selves has, however, 
not allowed himself to be influenced by this language 
and has refused to see M. Pataud, who, should he 
insist, will probably be referred to M. de Metz, the 
chief of the general staff, who will only confirm the 
news. The Municipal Council of Paris met on Monday 
last and determined to approve M. de Selves’ action. 
Here again is a case of half-measures. This violence, 
this resistance to authority, ought not to be tolerated. 
The whole committee ought to have been impugned. 
M. Roche was only one man who was not more guilty 
than the other members of the committee, each one of 
whom had given his sanction to the obnoxious circular ; 
but the Government were afraid to grapple with the 
situation in the only manner Frenchmen can undet- 
stand. They preferred to make an example and to 
punish one man for a crime of which others were equally 
guilty, and they have thus encouraged all anarchists to 
believe that the authorities live in constant dread of 
what they may do. 

How long is France going to stand this miserable 
weakness? The leaders of the moderate Opposition 
are profoundly discouraged. They see they can do 
little or nothing against the Government and that 
what power they did possess is slowly slipping from 
their hands. Constituencies see Ministerial favours. 
monopolised by those who vote for Ministerial candi- 
dates, and are rallying to the dispensers of the loaves 
and fishes. The outlook would be hopeless were it 
not that other forces are coming into play. That solid 
middle class which has no definite convictions of 
its own rallied to the Republic thirty years ago 
because it dreaded a policy of adventure and wished 
for peace at any price. These men are becoming more 
and more disgusted with the weakness of the Execu- 
tive. They realise how injurious anarchy must prove 
to them, and will do everything to avoid it. The only 
question is whether their change of front may come 
too late. Then again the prospect of a progressive 
and aggregated income tax is arousing the strongest 
opposition throughout the land ; for the French bour- 
geoisie not only resent additional burdens but are 
very jealous of any inquiry into their private affairs. 
Others again are nervous as to the condition of 
national defence. The teaching of Hervé has not been 
without its influence on the army, and they are asking 
themselves whether they can resist invasion. The 
‘* Dépéche de Toulouse”, the most influential Radical 
organ in the provinces, is not happy, and its columns 
are now devoted to an acrimonious discussion between 
M. Albert Sarrant and M. Camille Pelletan. M. Sarrant 
asks in a letter of three columns whether without ceasing 
to be a Radical-Socialist one can ask Socialists what 
they want ; whilst M. Pelletan has no anxiety, and does 
not wish for any explanations, for he fully understands 
that if these explanations are given, Radical-Socialists 
and Socialists will not be able to work together. 


NEW WORK IN BIOLOGY. 


T is a little unfortunate that Mr. Francis Darwin, 
the President of the British Association, speaking 
fifty years after the first enunciation of the theory of 
his distinguished father, did not state the present 
position more crisply and definitely. In 1858 the 
doctrine of the fixity of species was regarded as 
axiomatic by the vast majority of the general public, 
whilst zoologists and botanists, although they were 
familiar with theories of evolution and had no solution 
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of many baffling difficulties, conformed reluctantly 
with the genera! opinion. Charles Darwin provided 
first a body of evidence in favour of the theory of 
evolution more real, more impressive, and further 
reaching than had been thought possible; and 
secondly, in his theory of natural selection, a possible 
mechanism of evolution congruous with the known facts 
of the breeders’ arts and logically plausible. Darwin 
convinced the greatest of his contemporaries, and since 
then, with a constantly growing bulk of evidence, we 
have all been convinced that evolution is the mode by 
which the present world of life has been shaped and the 
mode in which its future development, its ascents and 
descents, will come about. No doubt if Darwin had not 
lived, the human race, under other guidance, would 
have become possessed of this urgent aspect of organic 
and inorganic nature. But it was the achievement of 
Darwin to be the accepted prophet of evolution. 
Darwin convinced himself that natural selection was the 
main agency by which evolution had come about, and it 
was with this weapon that the battle for evolution 
was fought. It has been wielded bravely by Huxley 
and by many another champion, and there still is to 
find any suggested factor of evolution so cogent and 
so probable. Nowhere in the published writings of 
Darwin is it suggested that natural selection is the only 
cause of evolution, or that natural selection is more 
than a highly probable explanation. Huxley himself 
again and again stated explicitly that he did not regard 
natural selection as proved. In the progress of science 
in the last fifty years there has been a tendency to con- 
centrate attention on working out details of the pro- 
cesses of life and so to make more definite the series of 
actual facts by which the theory of natural selection 
must be tested. Some of these details have seemed to 
throw more burden of explanation on the theory of 
natural selection, others less. Palzontologists, for 
instance, have discovered that many series of fossils 
can be arranged in lines of descent in which the course 
of evolution seems so direct and inevitable as to 
preclude the possibility of any selection of spon- 
taneous variations as their cause and to suggest 
the presence of some directive growth-force. The 
neo-Mendelians, working experimentally on the facts of 
inheritance in hybrids, find evidence that natural forms 
are as inevitably the result of the combining factors as 
are chemical compounds the result of the combining 
molecules. Weismann, on the other hand, by his con- 
ception of the continuity of the germ-plasm from gene- 
ration to generation, with the individual lives the mere 
pendants of the chain, has been led to lay increasing 
stress on the importance of natural selection. But, 
however the nature of their work has led different 
biologists towards or away from natural selection, it is 
a complete misconception of the trend of science to 
suggest that any substitute for the theory of natural 
selection has been discovered or is in process of dis- 
covery. 

Mr. Francis Darwin’s ingenious address deals with a 
department of biology in which much new work has 
been done, and puts in a picturesque and attractive 
fashion a series of facts familiar only to biologists. 
Protoplasm, the substance of life, is essentially the 
same in character and properties in the animal and 
plant worlds. There was a time when it was a common 
belief that plants if alive at all enjoyed a lower and a 
different life from that of animals. Mr. Francis Darwin 
has long been known as an acute observer of the 
activities of plants, and he has now brought together 
abundant evidence to show that although these are 
devoid of the specialised protoplasm of the nervous 
tissues of animals, yet they show in precisely the same 
fashion as animals the power of response to the stimu- 
lation of surrounding media. The striking feature in 
this response, however, is that apart from the imme- 
diate result, what may be called the physiological state 
of the plant is altered. To asecond stimulus of the same 
kind it responds differently. It may respond, as the case 
may be, more easily or less easily to the same stimulus. 
The plant in fact, like the animal, can acquire a habit. 
Sleeping plants, for instance, have learned to droop their 
leaves at nightfall and to erect them again when day- 
light comes. Mr. Darwin tells us that a plant taken, 

it has fallen asleep, into a dark room, and kept 


there, will raise its leaves in the morning, although it is 
deprived of the stimulus of daylight, and will again 
droop them at night, although there has been no change 
of its environment. We recall another experiment 
equally impressive. The protoplasm of one of the 
slime-fungi, like most protoplasm, has a_ natural 
aversion from alcohol. An experimenter introduced a 
drop of alcohol at one edge of the water in which a 
slime-fungus was living, and the fungus immediately 
responded by shrinking away. But on contioued repe- 
tition of the experiment the stimulus failed to act ; the 
fungus had acquired the habit of indifference to alcohol. 

Following a distinguished German writer, Mr. Francis 
Darwin sees in these processes something akin to 
memory, and whilst he disclaims anthropomorphic 
interpretations, maintains the existence of a real parallel. 
He reminds us of another distinguished investigator of 
the lower organisms who found that by touching with 
a red-hot needle the top of a cover-slip, under which 
were swimming a number of animalculz, he could kill 
one or two of these. Almost immediately afterwards 
he noticed that the living animalcule retreated from 
the corpse, leaving a clear space around it. He inter- 
preted the occurrence, no doubt correctly, as a 
‘‘chemotropism”, a negative reaction by the living 
organisms to the juices exuding from the dead body, 
but he coined for the event the picturesque phrase 
‘‘nekrophobia ”, suggesting comparison with the fear 
of dead bodies displayed by some of the higher animals. 
We do not know if Mr. Darwin is a motorist ; if he is, 
he knows that frequently in the morning his engine 
will not start easily, but that once started, and allowed 
to run for a few minutes, it will start again with a 
much less exhaustive turning of the handle. The 
response to a stimulus must change the state of a 
machine or an organism, temporarily or permanently, 
but it is a doubtful gain to use for such an event a 
phrase of wide implication. 

Adopting the conception of Semon, Mr. Darwin 
employed the word ‘‘engram” for the impression on 
the organism of its response to a stimulus, and advo- 
cated the view that the accumulation throughout life of 
such engrams played an important part in the evolution 
of organisms. Charles Darwin, in his theory of pan- 
genesis, and rather as a way of stating the case than of 
giving an explanation of it, suggested that every ceil 
of the body gave off minute particles or gemmules, 
which were carried in the blood-stream to the repro- 
ductive organs, and so stored up in the reproductive 
cells some record of the changes that had been produced 
in the tissues, to be reproduced in the next generation. 
The engram suggestion su s that the physiological 
changes produced during life are transferred directly 
through the protoplasm of the cells to the reproductive 
cells. Such a theory, however, like many similar 
theories, as Mr. Darwin himself admits, have to reckon 
with the great weight of evidence against any actual 
transmission of acquired characters. 


PHYSICALLY DEFECTIVE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


bee Board of Education circular dealing with the 

medical inspection of school children, just issued, 
is probably under existing conditions the last of the 
series. It is a final attempt to give practical effect to 
the ial Education Act of last year. The great 
majority of education authorities have thought it 
necessary, in order that the intention of the Act may be 
properly carried out, to appoint inspecting medical 
officers, who are to give their whole time to the 
work. According to the circular not only must the 
inspector make active inquiries as to such physical de- 
fects as bad eyesight, but he is to take upon himself the 
duties of adviser to the authorities in all matters of 
school health. He may even recommend open-air 
classes and school bathing, and in the words of the 
circular is to give ‘‘to the whole question of school 
hygiene a dignity and importance which cannot but 
produce a considerable effect upon the minds of teachers, 
parents and children alike”. We fear ‘‘ the dignity and 
importance ”’ of personal cleanliness will not be realised 
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by inspectors’ reports alone ; it is a question primarily 
of the home, a truth too plainly shown by the working- 
class disregard of municipal baths. Example may do 
much, but we have little belief in its efficacy unless it 
takes the form of physical demonstrations. For the 
present, however, interest and sympathy are mainly 
with physically defective children, and it was un- 
doubtedly with some idea of alleviating their lot that 
Parliament again intervened to wake up parents to 
their duty. The Board of Education circulars if care- 
fully read and properly acted on would very soon 
result in every defective child being discovered. But 
the work does not end there, and the whole of the 
elaborate inspection paraphernalia will be quite useless 
unless some practical means can be found of carrying 
the inspectors’ recommendations into effect. Take a 
concrete instance. A child obviously defective in 
eyesight is discovered and reported to the school 
authorities, and that afternoon the child goes home with 
a note to its parents directing them to take proper 
medical advice. If the advice is obtained and followed, 
well and good ; if not, what isto bedone? The parents 
of elementary school children have the feelings and pre- 
judices of their class, and chief of these is intense 
resentment at any attempt to interfere with home 
life. To be told peremptorily that a child ought 
to be using glasses or perhaps some other ap- 
pliances will” be regarded by too many parents as a 
reflection on their upbringing, and they may hotly 
dispute the necessity—a state of things indeed 
which in some instances is already known to have 
resulted. The child has a right to be educated, and 
obstinate or angry or careless parents will naturally 
insist on that right, and back it will go to school an 
inefficient in the making and in all probability a burden on 
the State in the future. The State has had no difficulty 
in deciding that necessitous school children ought to be 
fed, the cost of the meals being recovered from such 
parents as are able but neglect to feed their children 
properly. The object of this law is to obtain juvenile 
efficiency, and so to diminish the number of adult pauper 
weaklings. Surely its principle may be applied to the 
new Education Act by compelling parents to supply such 
appliances for their children as medical science finds to 
be necessary. Poverty, ignorance, or indifference are 
the only factors to be dealt with. Poverty, as with food, 
can be met by an order on the Poor Law authorities, a 
course which will be cheaper for the community in the 
long run; ignorance and indifference need a sharper 
spur, and unless a parent can prove poverty he must be 
compelled to give his child what its health needs. 
Luckily scientific requirements as to physical defects are 
of a mechanical nature, and even the most hysterical 
anti-vaccinationist type of person would hardly start an 
anti-spectacle or anti-truss league. The Board of Edu- 
cation fully realises the temptation local authorities will 
be under to attach what would in effect be an out-patient 
hospital to their schools. The medical inspector, the 
figure of whose salary spells youth, will naturally desire 
to magnify his office, and, unless great care be taken, 
the children of parents who can well afford to pay a 
doctor will systematically obtain medical advice at the 
expense of the rates. We fail to see the necessity of 
these so-called ‘‘school clinics”. Friendly societies have 
reduced the cost of medical attendance to a minimum, 
and where parents really are too poor to call in a doctor 
the Guardians or others can supply the necessary appli- 
ance free. Itis to be hoped that the Board of Education 
will sanction no school out-patient departments, at any 
rate until the Poor Law Commission has reported. 
Since the Act was passed another difficulty has arisen, 
and it is one which will require careful handling. At 
present ‘‘ half-time” children are inspected as to physical 
fitness by the certifying factory surgeon before they 
are allowed to begin work in ny Horn It has already 
been suggested by several local authorities that this 
work shall be transferred to the school medical inspector. 
The reason given is that all inspection will then be 
under one control. On the other hand it must be 
remembered that the school authorities may have the 
rates in view, as the inspection fees now paid to certi- 
fying surgeons would doubtless be paid to the educa- 
tion authority, and so help towards their inspector’s 
salary. Moreover, the school medical inspectors will be 


young and necessarily with little special experience. The 
certifying surgeons are invariably chosen from practi- 
tioners of experience, who quickly gain an intimate 
knowledge of factory work and its suitability, or other- 
wise, for young children. It is probable also that many 
school authorities will do their best to retain children 
beyond half-time age; this they could do more fre- 
quently by declaring them unfit for mill-work, and 
pressure to set up an unduly high physical standard 
could easily be applied to their own inspector. A 
departmental committee is to deal with the question of 
half-timers in the autumn, and both factory inspectors 
and certifying surgeons are to give evidence before it. 
Until this committee has heard and sifted the evidence, 
it would be unwise to take sides on so controversial a 
matter. 


SPARROW MASSACRE AND THE ANTI-VERMIN 
SOCIETY. 


FOR all the dust and noise Mr. Rider Haggard, that 

great hunter, has brought down upon him, the 
sparrow has at any rate the compensation that he has 
become a great public person. He has fully attained 
the precise reward aimed at by the multitudes who have 
rushed into the newspapers against him—exceeding 
great advertisement. No one would think of calling 
any of these people a ‘‘ national menace”. You must 
be somebody, or, at any rate, something, to be that. 
It is a big thing to be a National Menace. Cock 
Sparrow may well perk himself and turn his eye with 
cheery impudence on the humans he is terrifying so. 
He can chirp defiantly at Mr. Haggard as when of old 
he had shot the legendary Cock Robin. We could 
never see any just cause of indignation against Cock 
Sparrow for the unhappy end of that prehistoric duel ; 
for obviously it was a duel, which Cock Robin’s backers 
have misrepresented as a murder. All duels are to be 
regretted, but for fighting at all the sparrow was no 
more to be blamed than the redbreast; and to pour 
abuse upon him because he proved the better man is 
absurd. We think it necessary to go into this ancient 
charge against the sparrow, for it is just the sort of 
prejudice which the average intelligence of the sparrow’s 
accuser would press into the count. It would naturally 
appeal to Mr. Haggard as a spinner of stories. 

It is a good thing it was Mr. Haggard who started 
this sparrow-hunt, for it showed at once its nature and 
how it ought to be taken. Obviously it could be no 
scientific enquiry, no serious attempt to estimate the 
possible injury to human interests chargeable against 
the sparrow. Mr. Haggard himself took a good deal 
of pains to make it perfectly clear that he was acting or 
screaming in a pet. A family of sparrows disturbed his 
slumbers, so with the splendid vengeance of an Attila or 
a Tamerlane he decreed the extinction of the race. At 
any rate that is how his followers have understood him, 
as their letters show. There are a number of persons 
like, or nearly as bad as, Mr. Anketell, the gentleman who 
built a house for the sparrows that, when it was full, he 
might move it bodily into the river and gleefully watch 
the nestlings ‘‘ perish miserably”, to quote himself. 
These had long been chafing under the process of edu- 
cation in natural history and humanity which has 
been going on for several years. Slowly but surely 
boys and girls have been brought to see that neither 
cats nor birds are. born merely to be stoned: that the 
life of wild animals is interesting in itself : that other 
animals than man may even have some rights of their 
own : that the lordship of man implies something besides 
the turning of the other animals to his own account. 
Our anti-sparrow crusaders do not like this humanising 
process, but they have been too much cowed by educated 
public opinion to show their heads in opposition. But 
now under the ample shield of Mr. Haggard they have 
crept out into the light. Mr. Haggard, wielding the 
club of Umslopagaas or Umbopa, should be able to 
crush a sparrow. So they daringly encourage every 
one of the barbarous practices which have been steadily 
disappearing. They advise the scattering of poison for 
sparrows. They would pay school-children so much 
money for every dozen sparrows’ heads or sparrows’ 
nests they brought in ; and they would revive the old 
village clubs for the indiscriminate slaughter of birds. 
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If damnable teaching (it is the right word) can be com- 
pressed into a single form, that form may well be the 
offering of rewards of money to children for taking the 
largest number of birds’ lives and birds’ nests. No 
regard is paid as to how the birds are killed, nor in 
effect what birds are killed. Sparrow means bird. 
Mr. Haggard and his friends are obviously well content 
that every beautiful and harmless species should be 
‘slaughtered wholesale by —_ and girls, if it helps to 
get rid of the sparrows who annoy them with their 
excessive chirping. 

We are glad to see that the Anti-Vermin Society (its 
official title is too long to quote) disowns all these 
barbarities. It is plain froma letter we print from a 
member of the committee of management that the Sec- 
retary had, as we said last week, off his own bat mis- 
represented the society in his letter to the ‘‘ Times”. 
He had no right to rush into this attack on sparrows 
where the angels of the society, the scientists, had 
feared to tread. His intervention must be taken as dis- 
owned by his own society. The Society’s verdict on the 
sparrow is ‘‘ not proven”. It goes for the rat, but at 
present leaves the sparrow. In any case, it would not 
countenance any of the barbarities Mr. Haggard and 
his friends advise; it would support only carefully 
thought-out action, deliberately planned to prevent the 
evil influence of rewarding children for birds’ heads 
and so forth. The society, we take it, would never 
aim at the extermination of sparrows, and would 
act only on conviction of general injury caused by 
sparrows to human interests. This, of course, is a totally 
different attitude from the splenetic outbursts of Mr. 
Haggard’s company. But we cannot congratulate the 
society on allowing itself to be dragged into this 
anti-sparrow business at all. It should keep its 
secretary in order, and it should not confound 
rats with sparrows. It is prejudicing the case. In 
fact we cannot pretend to any affection, though we 
have some respect, for the Vermin or Anti-Vermin 
Society. It has big men as Vice-Presidents and 
some great men; but even so we do not know 
that it has the right to determine what is vermin. 
For ourselves, we should include under this head 
many men and certainly some women, by which we 
do not mean the same thing as verminous persons. 
If the society would start a plausible scheme 
for the extermination of human vermin, we would 
come down with a handsome subscription. Its 
definition of vermin is not scientific: ‘*‘ The object 
for which the Association is established is the 
Destruction of Noxious Vermin, including in parti- 
cular, without prejudice to others included in this 
general term Vermin, Rats, Mice, Sparrows, Ticks, 
Fleas, Mosquitoes and Flies, and any parasites.” The 
“other ” vermin will hardly much mind being prejudiced 
by non-inclusion in the particular vermin. ‘‘ And any 
parasites” suggests that the society means to attack 
unnumbered plants and does not count the flea a 
parasite. And why is the bug left out? Is he too 
ungentlemanly to mention? Also this statement of 
objects begs the whole question by broadly describing 
the sparrow, which it classifies between mice and ticks, 
as Noxious Vermin. How does this square with Mr. 
Boelter’s statement that his society regards the case 
against the sparrow as incomplete ? We would advise 
the society to confine its attention to rats and not give 
itself away. 

We should like to see clergymen, landowners, and 
‘teachers take up the matter, and strangle in the birth 
this attempt to undo the good work of the last twenty 
years. Where sparrows are numerous like locusts, if 
anywhere they are, let the farmer take his gun and shoot 


a few hundreds, if he can hit them, and then be sure 


‘that their bodies, which have suffered for the common 
weal, not unnoticed by a Greater than man, are eaten, 
which is their most honourable obsequies. But all 


devilish inventions of destruction, all attempts to set 
the children against birds, let us stamp on. 
‘the Society for the Protection of Birds 
mot Mr. 


Where is 
And why does 
. H. Hudson raise his voice ?. 


THE CITY. 


WHILE we are cudgelling our brains how to raise 
millions for the Navy and old-age pensions, the 
Japanese Government has wisely and characteristically 
proceeded to reduce its expenditure by £20,000,000 a 
year. The Stock Exchange showed its appreciation of 
this rare prudence by hoisting the prices of all Japanese 
securities. No doubt the war with Russia strained the 
resources of a young nation like Ja to the utmost ; 
and the taxation had almost reached breaking-point. 
But debt is rapidly paid off when a country cuts off 
420,000,000 a year from its naval and military expendi- 
ture ; and Japanese bonds are now a first-rate invest- 
ment, and the Four-and-a-Halfs should go to par. 

After the recent rise in South Africans a halt was not 
only inevitable but desirable. It must be remembered 
that there is a very large number of what may be called 
stale holders of Kaffirs, that is to say, people who bought 
them four or five years ago and have been nursing 
them ever since. These holders have lost faith in the 
market, and are only too pleased to get out of Modders 
at 10, and to sell their East Rands at 4,;; ex dividend. 
Then there are the mining houses, who are always in 
and out of the market, and whose business it is to keep 
the market alive by buying on Monday and selling on 
Wednesday at an eighth profit. Further, there are the 
punters inside the House, who make up for lack of 
clients by snatching a sixteenth here or five thirty- 
seconds there. This is what makes the Kaffir circus 
so free a market, and enables the operators to deal at 
such extraordinarily close prices. But these fluctua- 
tions do not affect our judgment of the value of good 
dividend-paying mines as investments, or our opinion 
of the ultimate course of prices. So long as shares like 
East Rands, Knights, Kleinfonteins and Simmer and 
Jacks can be bought to pay between 8 and 10 per cent., 
so long will there be genuine buyers in the market. 
When the price reduces the yield to 7 or 6 per cent. the 
shares are at the top, and the market becomes one for 
speculators and dangerous. The shares we have 
mentioned above may still be bought, and many others, 
for a high and safe return. Many others again may be 
bought on “‘ prospects”, such as Apex, and on ‘‘ new 
developments’”’, such as New Heriot and Wolhuter. 
Compared with Modders, Apex have not yet re- 
ceived their proper share of attention, for some 
four years ago they stood at 11, and the property is not 
worth less, but more, than it was then. A great many 
excellent business men have a superstitious horror of 
mines as an investment, and with regard to Australian 
and Californian mines, which are either pocketty or 
mismanaged, they are right. But well-managed and 
well-proved mines like those on the Witwatersrand and 
the Alaska Treadwell are not a bit more risky as 
speculative investments than produce, such as cotton. 
sugar, rubber, oil, coffee, and some South American 
railways, which depend wholly for their earnings on 
nitrate or wheat, and may be ruined by a drought or a 
plague of locusts. Yet ‘‘ grave and reverend signiors’ 
who will gamble for hundreds of thousands in oil, or 
cotton, or copper, or wheat, hold up their hands in 
horror at a mine. No sensible man is scared by this 
conventional prudery, and if he wants 10 per cent., 
accompanied by an amount of risk which he can easily 
gauge for himself, and which is far less than that of 
‘* produce ”, he will buy East Rands, or Alaska Tread- 
wells, or Knights. 

In Foreign Rails we notice that our favourites 
Antofagasta Deferred, and Minneapolis S. Paul and 
Sault S. Marie (‘‘Soo Common”) have advanced four 
or five points each. Antofagastas, when we drew our 
readers’ attention to their prospects, were at 129 : now 
they are called 140. ‘‘Soo Common” have advanced 
in a few days from 124 to 129; and both will go con- 
siderably higher. Mexican railway shares, having 
fallen considerably, are recovering as quickly, accord- 
ing to their wont. Mexican Southern Ordinary 
at 52 are worth buying, for they pay a dividend 
of 3, yielding nearly 6 per cent. on the price, and 
they have stood at over 70. Mexican traffic returns 
have been poor for the last few months; but 
they have touched bottom and will probably im- 
prove during the next six months. The Argentine 
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Railway market continues very steady, with a tendency 
to strengthen. Buenos Ayres and Rosarios pay six per 
cent. and stand at 1og, and Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern pay seven per cent. and stand at 127, the 
yield being in both cases the same, viz. £5 138. per 
cent. This is too high for such well-established com- 
panies, and the shares must rise. Buenos Ayres and 
Pacifics pay seven per cent. and at 115 yield over six 
per cent. There is no justification for this difference 
between “‘B.A.G.s” and Pacifics, except that the 
latter has been increasing its capital so largely during 
the past year. The new issue of 200,000 shares of £10 
will be made on the 15th inst., and will doubtless be 
absorbed by the debenture and share holders of the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific, who have preferential rights, 
and by the shareholders of the Argentine Great 
Western, Bahia Blanca, Transandine, and Villa Maria 
and Rufino companies, who will be offered what the 
Pacific shareholders do not want. The new shares will 
receive five per cent. dividends in priority to the 
existing Common Stock until 1911, when they will be 
converted. 


INSURANCE. 
PROPRIETARY LIFE OFFICES. 


T= majority of the life assurance companies doing 
business in this country have shareholders who 
take a portion of the profits. A few offices work on 
the mutual plan and the participating policyholders 
receive the whole of the surplus. That mutual offices 
as a whole give better results to participating policy- 
holders than the proprietary companies admits of no 
doubt. This is y because the existing mutual 
offices are first-class, while the rietary companies 
include many new and second-rate offices. If we were 
to take the whole of the mutual offices and a corre- 
sponding number of the best proprietary companies and 
average the results given by each of the two classes, 
the comparison would still be in favour of the mutual 
offices, though not very greatly so. On general prin- 
ciples it is clear that the mutual plan is better than the 
proprietary plan for the holders of with-profit policies ; 
but when it comes to the choice of a particular policy 
by any individual it is quite likely that he may do as 
well, if not better, in a proprietary company than in a 
mutual office, and for practical purposes it is immaterial 
to a policyholder which class of company he is assured in. 

Against proprietary companies it may be urged that 
they are conducted in the interests of the shareholders 
who own the company, that the directors are appointed 
by the votes of the proprietors, that the shareholders 
can act together better than the policyholders, and 
that should any conflict of interests arise the share- 
holders will win the day. As applied to inferior 
insurance companies these objections are valid enough, 
but in connexion with the leading proprietary com- 
panies in this country these objections amount to 
nothing at all. When everything is going on smoothly 
and prosperously neither shareholders nor policy- 
holders trouble themselves about the management. 
Vacancies on the board are filled by the nominees of 
the directors, and although in mutual offices partici- 
pating policyholders have votes they never in practice 
attend meetings or use their powers. In mutual and 
proprietary offices alike the power of the directors and 
managers isabsolute. To a great extent it is true that 
if a conflict arises between policyholders and share- 
holders the latter predominate, and in the event of 
the business being sold to another company the 
bulk of the consideration would go to the share- 
holders, while in a mutual office it would be given 
to the participating policyholders. The amalgamation 
of mutual offices is a comparatively rare occurrence, 
and in the ordinary course of business there is no 
antagonism between and shareholders : 
nearly all directors of insurance companies recognise 
that liberality to policyholders is the best course for the 
shareholders. If a proprietary office is appreciably less 
good than other offices it loses business, which is worse 
for the shareholders than making concessions and 
offering advantages to the assured. 

On the other hand it is sometimes claimed that share 


capital is an additional security for policyholders. If a 

company is any good at all, the security of the life 

assurance fund pure and simple is so adequate, and in 

well-established companies affords so large a margin 

for security, that the existence of share capital is super- 
fluous. If a company is not secure beyond all question 
without the share capital, the existence of share capital 

cannot make it so except in the case of a quite new 
company. 

As a rule proprietary offices take one-tenth of the 
surplus, and participating policyholders nine-tenths. 
Some offices by one plan or other give a larger propor- 
tion than this to the policyholders, and work under 
conditions which are practically equivalent to those 
of a mutual office. A few companies take more than 
one-tenth of the surplus for their shareholders, which 
seems to us a mistake, and we cannot call to mind any 
office doing this which is attractive from a policy- 
holder’s point of view. For non-profit policies and for 
annuity and other contracts of special kinds proprietary 
companies are frequently better for the assured than 
mutual offices; but for these policies, as well as for 
with-profit assurances, the choice of a company should 
be determined by the terms of the contract and the 
probable future bonuses, irrespective of whether the 
office is working on the proprietary or the mutual 
plan. 


A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. 
By Max BErERBOHM, 


N the course of a theatrical season, the critic’s proud 
spirit is gradually subdued. Twaddling play suc- 
ceeds twaddling play, and, as the wearisome procession 
goes by, the critic’s protests become fainter: he begins 
to acquiesce in what cannot, apparently, be stopped. 
But when he comes back after a holiday, with a fresh 
eye, with a soul invigorated by contact with real things 
and lovely things and things that matter, and comes 
just in time to see the same old procession starting 
lacidly forth on the same old route, then, oh then, 
it needs a very great effort in him to control his 
temper. Why should he try? I shall wo¢ try. All 
for art, and the temper well lost, I say. How can 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson expect me to be polite about 
his production at the St. James’s? In the provinces, 
recently, he produced a play by Mr. Henry James—a 
play that was reported to be a great success. It would be 
a privilege to produce a play by Mr. Henry James, even 
though the play failed utterly. In its failure, it would 
be more interesting, and would bring higher esteem 
to its producer, than any number of successful plays by 
second-rate men. Having produced Mr, James’s play 
with success, what does Mr. Forbes-Robertson do so soon 
as he comes to London? Apparently in doubt whether 
Mr. James be good enough for the metropolis, he gives 
us Mr. Jerome Klapka Jerome. This tenth-rate writer 
has been, for many years, prolific of his tenth-rate stuff. 
But I do not recall, in such stuff of his as I have 
happened to sample, anything quite so vilely stupid 
as ‘*The Passing of the Third Floor Back”. I 
do not for a moment suppose that Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson likes it one whit more than I do. And 
I wish his pusillanimity in prostituting his great 
gifts to it were going to be duly punished. The 
most depressing aspect of the whole matter is that 
the play is so evidently a great success. The 
enthusiasm of a first-night audience is no sure gauge of 
success. Nor isthe proverbial apathy of a second-night 
audience a sure gauge of failure. It was on the second 
night that I saw ‘‘ The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back” ; and greater enthusiasm have I seldom seen in 
a theatre. And thus I am brought sharply up against 
that doubt which so often confronts me : what can be 
hoped of an art which must necessarily depend on the 
favour of the public—of sucha public, at least, as ours? 
Good work may, does sometimes, succeed. But never 
with the degree of success that befalls twaddle and 
vulgarity unrelieved. Twaddle and vulgarity will have 
always the upper hand. 
The reformation of a bad person by a supernatural 
visitor is a theme that has often been used. Mr. 
Jerome, remembering the converted miser in “A 
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Christmas Carol”, and the converted egoist in “‘A 
Message from Mars”, and many a similar convert, was 
struck by the bright idea that the effect would be just 
a dozen times as great if there were a dozen converts. 
So he has turned a supernatural visitor loose in a 
boarding-house inhabited by a round dozen of variously 
bad people—‘‘A Satyr”, ‘‘A Snob”, ‘‘A Shrew”, 
‘““A Painted Lady”, “A Cheat”, and so on. Now, 
supposing that these characters were life-like, or were 
amusing figments of the brain, and supposing that we 
saw them falling, little by little, under the visitor’s 
spell, till gradually we were aware that they had 
been changed for the better, the play might be 
quite a passable affair. But to compass that effect is 
very far beyond Mr. Jerome’s power. He has neither the 
natural talent nor the technical skill that the task requires. 
There is nota — of verisimilitude in the whole dozen 
of characters. One and all, they are unreal. Mr. Jerome 
shows no sign of having ever observed a fellow-creature. 
His characters seem to be the result solely of a study 
of novelettes in the penny weekly papers, supplemented 
by a study of the works of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. 
Take Major Tompkins, and his wife and daughter, for 
example. Could anything be more trite and crude 
than their presentment? Major and Mrs. Tompkins 
are anxious to sell their daughter for gold to an elderly 
man. ‘‘ His very touch”, says the daughter, according 
to custom, “is loathsome”. The Major persists, 
and says—what else could a stage-major say ?— 
“Damn your infernal impudence!” The unnatural 
mother tries to persuade the unwilling daughter to wear 
a more décolleté dress. The daughter, of course, loves 
a young painter in a brown velveteen jacket ; but she 
is weak and worldly, and she is like to yield to the im- 
portunities of the elderly man. The young painter— 
but no, I won’t bore you by describing the other 
characters: suffice it that they are all ground out of 
the same old rusty machine that has served ‘‘The 
Family Herald” and similar publications for so many 
weary years. Mr. Jerome’s humour, however, is his 
own, and he plasters it about with a liberal hand. 
What could be more screamingly funny than the doings 
at the outset? The landlady pours tea into the 
decanter which is supposed to hold whisky, on the 
chance that the drunken boarder won’t notice the 
difference. Then she goes out, and the servant 
drinks milk out of the jug and replenishes the jug 
with water. Then she goes out, and the “‘ Painted 
Lady” comes in and steals a couple of fresh candles 
from the sconces on the piano and substitutes a couple of 
candleends. Then she goes out, and the Major comes in 
and grabs the biscuits off the plate and drops them into 
his hat. Then he goes out, and the ‘‘Cad” and the 
‘*Rogue ” come in and unlock the spirit-case with an 
illicit key and help themselves to what they presently find 
is tea. He’s inexhaustibly fertile in such sequences 
is Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. When the “ Passer-by” 
‘knocks at the front-door, and is admitted with a lime- 
light full on his (alas, Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s) classic 
countenance, the sequences set in with an awful severity. 
The beneficent stranger has one method for all evil- 
doers, and he works it on every one in turn, with pre- 
cisely the same result. He praises the landlady for her 
honesty ; then the landlady is ashamed of her dis- 
thonesty and becomes honest. He praises the Major 
for his sweet temper; then the Major is ashamed of his 
bad temper, and becomes sweet-tempered. He praises 
the ‘‘ Painted Lady” for her modesty in not think- 
ing herself beautiful without paint ; then the ‘‘ Painted 


Lady” is ashamed of her paint, and reappears | 


paintless. He praises—but again I won’t bore you 
further. You have found the monotony of the fore- 


going sentences oppressive enough. Picture to —_ 


selves the monotony of what they describe! For a 
period of time that seemed like eternity, | had to sit 
‘knowing exactly what was about to happen, and how it 
was about to happen, and knowing that as soon as it 
had happened it would happen again. The art of 


dramaturgy, someone has said, is the art of prepara- 


tion. In that case Klapka is assuredly the greatest 
dramatist the world has ever known. It is hard to 
‘reconcile this conclusion with the patent fact that he 
hasn’t yet mastered the rudiments of his craft. 

The thied and last act.ef the play, like the second, 


consists of a sequence of interviews—next man, please ! 
—between the visitor and the other (now wholly 
reformed) persons of the play. Steadily, he works 
through the list, distributing full measure of devastating 
platitudes, all the way. The last person on the list, 
the major’s daughter, says suddenly ‘‘ Who are you ?” 
The visitor spreads wide his arms, in the attitude of 
“The Light of the World”. The major’s daughter 
falls on her knees in awe. When the visitor passes 
out through the front-door, a supernatural radiance 
bursts through the fan-light, flooding the stage ; and 
then the curtain comes slowly down. Well, I suppose 
blasphemy pays. 


MOUSSORGSKY: THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC, 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 


I. 


|? the English Opera wishes to set itself on the level 
of the Opéra at Paris, two demands must be made. 
First, the performance, under the best possible condi- 
tions, of the ‘‘ Boris Godounow” of Moussorgsky ; 
secondly, of the ‘‘Hippolyte et Aricie” of Rameau. 
Not until Rameau was revived in Paris did anyone 
suspect the virility, the endless melody, the dramatic 
qualities of a composer so well known already for his 
delightful clavecin music. Moussorgsky, totally un- 
known in this country up to the present moment, made 
his first success in Russia in the year 1874. No more 
performances were given until 1889, at Moscow, and 
the opera was revised for the production by Rimsky- 
Korsakow. The same version was played at S. Peters- 
burg in 1896, and was frequently repeated. France 
had the glory of representing the Russian opera in 
Russian with Russian singers in June 1908. We are 
told by Jean Marnold that the interpretation ‘‘ fut, dans 
l'ensemble, une merveille de naturel et de spontanéité 
qui nous semblait assez cruellement détonner avec les 
us et les coutumes de notre premiére scéne lyrique ”’. 

Now why should we be condemned in England to 
vegetate in inglorious ignorance of two great master- 
pieces, one of a former age, one of the present? I 
delight in hearing ‘‘ Rigoletto”, but I would rather 
hear ‘‘ Hippolyte et Aricie””, because it is of an infinitely 
higher grade. Does it seem unnatural to expect the 
best rather than the second-rate, at least occasionally ? 
And, from the absurd and irrelevant money question, 
surely two hundred brightly flimsy ‘‘ Madame Butter- 
flies” might spill a little of the gold that weighs down 
their wiags, for the payment of an occasional failure, in 
the technical term? It would bring respect, and respect 
brings money. 

While I am writing I see an announcement that 
“* Pelléas et Mélisande” is to be given at the Opera next 
year. My hopes are anticipated : a first step has been 
made. Probably Debussy will be more popular than 
either of the greater musicians ; but he is not only the 
fashion, he is a genuine artist. It is impossible to 
judge him unless we are allowed to hear this curious 
experiment in speech and music. Irrelevant as it may 
seem, it must be seen, considered, before judgment can 
be passed upon it. These prejudiced people, most 
musicians, have little knowledge beyond that of their 
art. Wagner could not understand Berlioz, nor 
Berlioz Bach; and only the greatest men have any 
sympathy with one another. So we must not expect 
any sort of welcome, or much understanding, from the 
average musician or the ordinary critic, But there 
will be curiosity. While Fauré is deservedly forgotten, 
and Strauss still a problem, Debussy is to have his turn. 
He is certainly the only poet among them. 

A great man depends on his surroundings, his uncon- 
scious choice of that destiny which awaits him, together 
with his inner force which drives him in the direction 
already prepared for him. This certainly is necessary 
to every great man of genius: to be certain, to know 
his way, and to be unconscious of either. And what 
sometimes seems unlikely or unlucky, some lack of 
education, some refusal to learn, some divergence from 
the route that he is really following, is often the thing 
that saves him from the interference of outside influence 
No great scholar was ever a great poet, though Milton, 
who was a great poet, was a scholar. His learnirg 
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taught him too much; his orchestra of words was 
arranged, at times, with more technique than inspira- 
tion. Villon would have been a poet if he had not loved 
bad company and wicked women and his mother ; but 
his poems would not have been the same, probably not 
s> good. What would have happened if the good 
King, who saved him from hanging, had made him 
Court poet? He would have invented the Pleiad before 
its time. 

Genius and ignorance pace well together, side by side. 
But ignorance is wilful and comes to them who desire 
it. Thus Moussorgsky, in his refusal to learn from 
others, left himself clear and alone. He made his 
choice, and he never turned aside from it. 

All Moussorgsky’s art, all his knowledge of himself, 
is comprised in a few letters, written towards the end 
of his life. ‘‘ Art is a means of talking with men, and 
not an end in itself.” And again: ‘‘ Life, wherever it 
is manifested ; truth, sour though it may be; daring, 
freedom of speech before all men, to the bitter end: 
there is my leaven, there is my desire, and I must not 
fail to achieve it. Towards this I am driven, and so 
I shall remain always.” 

t was from Dargomyski that he learned some of his 
ideas. ‘*I want”, he said, ‘‘sound to be the literal 
translation of speech. I want truth.” And Mous- 
sorgsky, who never sought after music for its own 
sake, sought for truth at the expense of beauty. Here 
is a fragment from another letter: ‘‘ The artistic repre- 
sentation of mere beauty, from the material point of 
view, is puerile, a rudimentary form of art: the subtle 
traits of individuals and masses, the persistent explora- 
tion of this still unknown region : there is the real duty 
of the artist. Seek new shores! Fearless, through 
storms and reefs and deep waters, seek new shores ! 
The crowd, like individuals, affords subtle traits, diffi- 
cult to distinguish, not yet realised. To discover them, 
to learn to read them at sight, by observation and 
hypothesis, to study them to their lowest depths, to 
feed on human things as on a source of energy, not yet 
known, there is the duty, the supreme intoxication !” 

Now that is what people called ignorance, as they are 
still foolishly calling it realism. Reality is not realism. 
Here is one of those letters in which Moussorgsky ex- 
pressed himself: ‘‘I force myself, as far as I can, to 
note clearly the changes of intonation which come to 
the persons who carry on the dialogue on the stage ; 
and that, apparently, in the smallest intentions, the 
most insignificant words.” Thus it came to be that the 
expressive value of the music is exactly of the same 
order as that of the text. He found his best inspirations 
in poems and incidents, of which he perceived instantly 
the inner meaning. The stronger the influence, the 
impulse, the easier he found it to create, and the atmo- 
sphere came with it. 

Like the greatest men, Moussorgsky absorbed first 
and then created. The talk about his “‘ realism” is a 
missing of the whole point. Take this story, related by 
his biographer Stassow: ‘‘ After 1870, Moussorgsky, 
under the seal of silence, told me over and over that 
his Intermezzo was Russian, that he had been inspired 
by a striking little peasant scene. In the winter of 
1861, in the country, he met a band of peasants, one 
feast day, crossing the fields, trudging with difficulty 
through the soft snow, under a bright winter sun. It 
was at once fine, picturesque, serious and amusing, he 
said. Suddenly a group of young peasant women 
appeared, laughing and singing, on a road thick with 
hard snow. The scene came to me under the form of 
music. Spontaneously the first melody, which rises 
and falls, was born, 4 la Bach ; the joyous laughter of 
the women suggested to me the theme of which | made 
the trio. But all that in modo classico, according to 
my musical occupations in those days.” 

Is not that an impulse, which comes to him as it would 
have come to a poet, the rhythm born with the words ? 
Being a musician, he saw it in music: it spoke to him 
in audible words. 

Moussorgsky was a man under a cloud, so alone 
with himself that the cloud still rests upon him. His 
refusal to learn what is called technique was no igno- 
rance, but a great confidence in himself. He knew that 
he did not want it. Yet he was surrounded by the best 
musicians of his time, and at one time worked in the 
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next room to Rimsky-Korsakow. People take in ideas, 
learn what is good for them, unconsciously, and leave 
one to guess and wonder at them. A musician must 
have technique if he is to rewrite, alter, add and omit, 
a gigantic composition, which he did in ‘‘ Boris 
Godounow”’. 

He was colossal, and one sees him in Rodin’s Balzac, 
outlined, irregular, tortured with an unstable genius 
which is never content with achievement. Balzac had 
his failures, he had no technique, in the superficial 
sense ; but he had more than technique, so that ‘‘ La 
Cousine Bette”, with its haste and unevenness, leaves 
the careful, accomplished, and absolutely finished 
‘*Madame Bovary” of Flaubert among the things 
perfect, but not great. 

Shakespeare, who could do everything, realised that 
the best material generally led to the best work of art. 
He had only a few words to guide him to ‘* King 
Lear ”, but in those words there was the seed of great- 
ness. ‘* Antony and Cleopatra” is taken straight from 
history ; words of Plutarch are copied literally ; and 
the most beautiful and wonderful, if not the greatest, 
of Shakespeare’s plays came out of it. 

And notice too how, not only in this play but in 
** Hamlet”, there are splendid passages which have 
no necessary reason for being there: soliloquies, for 
instance. And yet they have lived longer than the 
scenes which were dramatic. And that was because 
Shakespeare thought of them and had to write 
them, and was indifferent whether he put them into 
** Macbeth” or into ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida ”’. 

And it is not without some relevancy that ‘‘ Boris ” 
has been compared with ‘‘ Macbeth”. ‘‘To define 
this harsh, violent, bewildered musical drama, which 
ignores skill as well as cohesion, whose music has an 
epical grandeur and at times the most audacious 
subtleties of expression that the most modern com- 
posers would not attempt, there is but one word: a 
masterpiece. And it is both powerful and spontaneous, 
and it is a sincere and perturbing representation of 
life.” Life, exalted without comments or revisions, is 
what we see in this immense vision, in which the hero 
is not Boris but the vast, swaying, inarticulate crowd. 
The first scene reveals a surging multitude, demand- 
ing justice, help, pity, a Tsar; the last scene represents 
vast hordes in revolt, frenzied, howling; and when 
the usurper appears, bidding them follow him to the 
Kremlin, all follow in a mad enthusiasm. The scene 
is emptied in the lifting of an eye, and the village idiot, 
sitting on a stone, sobs out a monotonous lament: 
** Flow, flow, bitter tears! Weep, weep, orthodox 
soul! The foe shall come soon, the darkness shall 
rise, the night shall be fearful and void. Woe to 
Russia, woe! Weep, weep, people of Russia, hungry 


people !” 


SOME LEGENDS OF THE ABRUZZI. 
By Epwarp HvttTon. 


HE sun had set, the glory that had transfigured 
the world had departed. Through the immense 
stillness came faintly the sound of a bell; when that 
ceased only the call of the night cecco broke the 
silence of the world. 

‘** Does the Signore hear that whistling devil ?” said 
Ulisse. He came and touched my hand. 

** What does it say then?” I asked. 

know not!” said Ulisse, quietly, ‘‘Some 
thing, doubtless. How should I know what it says? 
Has the Gesi: Cristo given me that grace? No, Signore, 
He only gave that gift once, and then it was to the rich 
Simone in the Gospel.’ 

** What gift ?” said I. 

“The gift, Signore, to understand the speech of the 
beasts.” 

** Tell me,” said I. 

** Signore, I forget, and besides I am more hungry 
than was Sampietro when he stole the ham——”” . 

** What ?” said I. 

“* Signore, it happened thus. Il Santo Gesi: and the 
Apostles had walked far and far through the wilderness. 
Signore, they were more weary than I can say, and 
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hungry—but hungry! Presently far away they saw a 
little village, and when they came there they went into 
the shop to buy something to eat. Now while Gest 
Cristo was bargaining with the Padrone, Sampietro 
spied a ham hanging in a dark corner; so he hid it 
under his cloak and they went on their way. When 
they had gone a certain distance and were sat down 
to eat, Sampietro said ‘ Eccolo! Maestro, see what I 
have found’, and he brought out the ham. 

‘* But Gest Cristo said, ‘Sampietro, one ought not 
to steal the things of others’. 

‘* ©Oh,’ said Sampietro, ‘I found it, Maestro.’ 

‘**If you found it,’ said our Lord, ‘do you know 
what you must do? You must go back and cry 
through the village ‘‘ Has anyone lost a ham?” If no 
one claims it you may have it.’ 

‘Signore, Sampietro was very sad as he went alone, 
hungry too, all the way back to the village—sad, but 
thoughtful. And when he came to the street he cried 
at the top of his voice, ‘ Has anyone lost’ and then 
in a whisper ‘a ham?’ And this he did more than 
once, but no one answered. Then he returned to our 
Lord and theeother Apostles. ‘No,’ said he smiling, 
‘no one claims it, we can eat it.’ 

‘*But Cristo, who knows everything, said, 
‘Turn again, Sampietro, along with Me’. So they 
returned together to the village. And when they were 
come into the street Gest Cristo said, ‘Cry aloud, 
Sampietro’, and Sampietro cried—what else could he 
do ?—‘ Has anyone lost a ham?’ And immediately the 
Padrone ran out and claimed it. But Sampietro for a 
little did nothing but weep. 

‘* And another day too, Signore, it befell again that 
our Lord and the Apostles had made a long journey. 
Signore, it was July and hot—but hot ! and to reacha 
certain village by nightfall it was necessary to journey 
through the day. And that country was full of 
mountains, difficult to climb without weariness. Also 
they were hungry, and as the Signore may imagine 
it was not Sampietro who had most pazienza. 

‘* Suddenly Gest: Cristo said, ‘ We will all eat at the 
top of the hill’. But He bade each of them pick up a 
stone and carry it to the top. And so, Signore, all the 
Apostles took up a great stone and carried it on their 
shoulders, save our Sampietro, who picked up a pebble 
pe in truth a pebble, snorting and grumbling the 
while. 

‘When they were come to the summit at last, Gest 
Cristo said, ‘ Place the stones on the ground’. And 
they placed them on the ground. Then our Lord 
Stretched forth His hand and blessed the stones and 
the stones became bread. And each satisfied his 
hunger; but Sampietro remained fasting with only a 
crumb to eat. 

‘And not long after the same thing befell—another 
long journey with hunger and weariness. And again 
at the foot of a great hill our Lord bade them all carry 
a stone to the top. And so they did. But our Sam- 
pietro, who remembered his fast, carried, groaning and 
sweating the while, a great rock—Signore, a veritable 
boulder—on his back. But he said all the while in his 
heart, ‘ At least I shall have enough to eat this time’. 

‘*And when they were come to the summit Gesi 
Cristo said, ‘ Place the stones on the ground’, but He 
did not bless them. After a minute Sampietro said, 
‘Maestro, why have we brought these stones hither ?’ 

‘*And Gest Cristo answered ‘To sit on. . . .’”’ 

‘* Ulisse,” said I, after a time, ‘‘ it is necessary that 
these tales be written down, since they have the sound 
= truth, so that they who know them not may hear 

om.” - 

“It is my opinion also, Signore”, said Ulisse. 
“* Write them then—you who are always writing.” 

_. ‘‘ That”, said I, ‘is easier to say than to do; and 
if I do, be sure that not all who read them will under- 
Stand, because for some they are too difficult.” __ 

** Indeed, yes,” said Ulisse, ‘‘ yet I understand them, 
and they are good tales concerning our Lord, Madonna, 
and the Saints whom we love.” 

** Ulisse,” said I, ** it occurs to me to write them out 
to-morrow and to send them to the Americans.” 

“That”, said Ulisse, “‘ would be indeed a Christian 
act worthy of the Signore, both because the Americans 
are as often as not no Christians at all, and it would 


be well to turn their hearts ; and because they die with 
great suddenness and in great numbers, beyond any 
other people in the world.” 

** Do they,” said I, ‘‘ how is that? I never heard it 
before.” 

‘* Yes, indeed, Signore,” answered Ulisse, ‘‘it is 
true. For Il Gest Cristo journeyed even in America, 
and when He was about to depart the Americans said 
to Him ‘You are going away? What then will You 
leave us?’ And Gesi Cristo answered, ‘I leave you 
Death’. 

‘* Yes, Signore, this also is true, for the Americans 
die in hundreds and thousands, and that is why we go 
to replenish them.” 

The stars were shining when we entered Greco. 


PARADISE FARM. 


A hae country wit which has left its mark on many a 

parish in quizzing place-names—some, the ‘‘ Little 
Londons”, the ‘‘Noah’s Arks”, the innumerable 
“Follies”, obvious enough in meaning; some, like 
‘*Mount Noddy”, ‘*One o'Clock”, or ‘‘ Waxend”, 
mere ghosts of a joke, the reference long lost—has 
ordained that one corner of Bessingworth parish shall 
be called ‘‘ World’s End”. Toa traveller who reaches 
the place from Bessingworth village, the propriety of 
the name is clear at once. A doubtful road tails off into 
a sandy track, leading through poor thistly pastures 
and ill-kept plough, past one small farmstead, to vanish 
a quarter of a mile further on in another called, perhaps 
not without an inward humour, ‘‘Paradise”. Beyond 
the stackyard and the fatting-hovel, a squat stack or 
two and some hungry meadows, the Bessingworth ridge 
drops abruptly ; and across a deep valley rise the firry 
slopes of the forest which for some of us is quite 
effectually beyond the end of the world. 

Paradise is an old foundation. The outer door bears 
the date 1621 cut in oak almost as hard as the iron 
studs which cover it. The house is a specimen of 
undecayed, unrestored Jacobean brick-and-timber build- 
ing such as is very rarely found. It has stooped and 
settled together a little with age ; the lines of the ridge 
and eaves have taken the inimitable curves which only 
come from time’s slow warping of fine materials ; the 
brick and tile and oak are delicately coloured, but not 
visibly impaired by three centuries of weather. The 
great yew which shelters the porch was no doubt 
planted by the Symeon Sayers whose initials are traced 
on a plaster panel on one of the gable ends. Some 
later hands have planted the orchard of mossy, leaning 
trees ; a gnarled *‘ Glory” rose, with a stem as thick as 
a man’s arm, and a few stubs of lavender and southern- 
wood along the brick path to the door, are all the 
garden which the place can boast to-day. The house 
stands bare to the foul yard and half-tilled fields. Out- 
side, it is an instance of old forethought and sound 
workmanship defying the indolent neglect of successive 
tenants ; within doors the large low-ceiled rooms seem 
saturated with human influence: all the warpings and 
Stainings, unlike the bright soft touches of sun and rain 
without, are dark and heavy with the wearing of men’s 
lives. The walling between the oak beams, with its 
little interlaced pattern scribed by the plasterer’s trowel, 
is black and polished with the leaning of innumerable 
shoulders ; the flagstones are worn into a gully where 
the tread comes down on the floor from the door-sill ; 
one of the stone jambs of the fireplace is scooped into 
a hollow a foot deep, where ten generations have 
sharpened their whittles. No wall seems ever to have 
been cleaned, but to carry every layer of dust that 
settled there from the beginning. The corners of the 
rooms, to a curious ear, have a sort of interminable 
resonance, as if every vibration of sound that ever 
reached them -had gone into their substance. The 
dullest sense can hardly fail to perceive the ancient, 
infinitely compounded smell in which the house is 
soaked from the cellars to the loft. The furnishing of 
the living-room looks almost as old as the building ; 
the black settle by the fire, sagged at one end where 
the sitters draw in towards the warmth in winter nights, 
the long oak table and benches might have belonged to 
Symecn Sayers himself. If one turns one’s back on the 
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inevitable photographs and a coloured print over the 
chimney-breast, there is nothing in view that the old 
builder would have found strange. 

Any time within living memory the name ‘‘ Paradise ” 
has owned a fine touch of irony for the village philo- 
sophers. The causes which make a certain house in a 
parish, an outlying hamlet, at times a whole village, 
traditionally and customarily ‘‘ bad” are somewhat 
obscure. Bessingworth as a whole does not maintain 
an unmanageable standard of concrete morality ; but 
even so, Paradise has been a byword in the neighbour- 
hood for fifty years at least, and if one may judge by 
relics of history handed down in the place, its reputation 
has been consistent for a much longer time. The 
daughters of the house seem to have been traditionally 
light ; memories remain of smuggling affrays, of huge 
drinking and wild living. Yet the old race, as the 
building of the house, the vast provision of storage 
indoors and out, the barns and stackyards attest, had 
a power and skill of labour hardly imaginable to-day. 
The modern farm, with its thin economies and close- 
fisted dealing with the soil, keeps its tamer vices in full 
proportion to its shrunken energies. 

A stranger who chances to find himself at Paradise 
may well wonder whether any influences from the greater 
world have ever reached it. The lane that ends in the 
yard, a deep slough in winter and in drought a desert of 
yellow sand, is rather a barrier than an approach to 
what we call civilisation. From the doorstep one sees 
the village across the fields and hedgerows, the low 
roofs and chimneys which mark the line of the street, 
the gable end of the Baptist chapel, the tall black tele- 
graph poles winding along the road like a giant’s 
funeral procession, the dreary squares of the allotment 

round, the little bell-turret of the school. Well away 
rom the village lies the small grey church ; from church 
and village alike Paradise stands apart, as though it had 
no lot in the energies which they signify. Perhaps the 
lane is not physically such a barrier as it may at first 
sight appear. The vicar comes to the farm at due 
dates, noted in his visiting-book; the baker’s cart 
arrives there thrice a week, since the great brick oven 
went cold for the last time; the children, when there 
are children at Paradise, make their daily march to and 
from the school. But for all such accidents as these 
the spirit of the place remains impenetrable. From 
school, from village saunterings, from ‘‘ places” 
in neighbouring farmhouses, or even in the towns, 
the souls that are bred at Paradise return as by a 
sort of instinct to the home of ancient quiet and slack 
law and comfortable dirt, untouched by the influences 
of the time. Such a home is “a link with the past” in 
a more practical sense than that which the phrase usually 
bears. To follow the cart-track in harvest weather, 
silent-footed in the deep powdery soil, and to turn in at 
the latchless gate of the farm, is to get a view of the 
substance of life underlying the surface-touches of three 
centuries or so. The hot afternoon declines, the sun 
striking up under the eaves upon the martins’ nests as 
it must have done ten thousand times before; the 
poplars by the yard gate are motionless ; silence broods 
upon the farm till the team of horses comes in from the 
harvest field, striking their hoofs to the fetlock into the 
loose sand in the lane and raising dust which hangs 
between the hedges like a low mist. If one crosses the 
strip of garden and enters the dark airless kitchen, the 
sense of unity with the old world is stronger still. True 
to the tradition of the house, the last of a succession of 
‘* bad families ”—reviving, as it chances, the name of the 
first founder—finds the life of its hand, with a philosophy 
of its own and a very clear understanding of the value 
of the penalties denounced against lapses from either 
the moral or the County Council law. The mistress, 
one of Dame Quickly’s lineage, a dark, thickset 
woman with a heavy face and impudent assurance in 
her eyes, comes and goes ponderously about the side 
door, or stands on the threshold with hands on her 
sides to meditate vacancy, making believe to clean the 
steps and the bricks of the little court beyond. By the 
kitchen hearth sits a girl of something less than ewenty 
slight and sickly, rocking a child on her knee and look- 
ing at the wall with a fixed frown on her narrow fore- 
head, forgetful of the fire which she was set to mind. 
With the swift general downfall which sometimes 


follows the particular lapse, the sallow cheek and 
sharp-drawn edge of the jaw have made an end of the 
last signs of the trivial prettiness of a year ago ; and the 
instinct for finery which once tried the good women of 
the village is changed to a listless neglect, past caring 
for the draggled skirt and torn apron. At her mother’s 
second call the girl gets up from the settle, jerking the 
child roughly to her shoulder, and throws a couple of 
sticks on the sinking fire; then without a word goes 
back to her corner, resolutely wasting the dull hours, 
frowning at the bare wall as the slow mind works at its 
half-conscious accusation of the ways of the world. 

There is an entry in the parish registers under the 
year 1695 of the christening of Thomas, son of Jone 
Saiers of Paradyce, single woman. The village his- 
torian may guess whether Jone differed very much from 
her descendant in anything but the choice of a Christian 
name: the modern frailty was called Beryl Ivy by 
sponsors who had discovered the easy luxury of a pic- 
turesque prenomen. Jone, we may conjecture, did at 
least churn and follow the hay-cart and carry the milk- 
ing-pail, and made no trouble of mending the down-fire. 
But that is only a guess, after all; and the material 
question which remains is whether these three hundred 
years have done all that they might have done, or that 
a good many people assume they have done, to amend 
rustic manners in our World’s Ends and Paradise 
Farms. Spite of the vicar’s visiting-book, with its 
cypher-mark against that too ornamental name ; spite 
of the shepherding by great ladies in the neighbour- 
hood ; spite of eight years’ schooling seven days in the 
week, the distance between Beryl and Jone is almost 
nothing at all; the stock still runs wild in leaf and 
fruit, on the old intractable root deep down in unstirred 
ground. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SPARROWS AND THE ANTI-VERMIN SOCIETY, 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 
Incorporated Society for the Destruction of Vermin 


95 Wigmore Sireet, Cavendish Square 
3 September 1908. 


S1r,—I have read your article ‘‘ ‘ She’ v. Sparrows” 
with the utmost interest, and am gratified to see that, 
though we approach the subject from different points of 
view, there is really no essential point upon which the 
SATURDAY REview and this society are at variance. 
Like you, we are against the unreasonable killing-off 
of what is loosely called ‘‘ vermin”. We do not think 
that any animal should be destroyed because it may 
sometimes or somewhere have become a nuisance, but 
we do think that the time has come for us carefully to 
investigate the life histories of the various animals 
known to do, or suspected of doing, injury to man ; 
and in the event of their being found guilty of doing 
more harm than good, to take such measures as will 
curtail their powers for doing harm. 

As regards the rat, we consider the case against it 
complete. The economic damage caused by it is 
enormous, and the part played by it in the dissemina- 
tion of bubonic plague—not to mention trichiniasis— 
seems to be proved beyond doubt. Knowing the great 
fecundity of the rat we are convinced that nothing short 
of a national campaign will ever be able to reduce the 
number of rats to a limit where they may be said 
to have lost their power for inflicting injury, and we 
are therefore agitating for the passing of a Rat Law, 
which has been drafted by us and is now under the 
consideration of our Parliamentary Sub-Committee. 
Mr. Birrell has already taken occasion to state in the 
House of Commons that he is in sympathy with the 
steps taken by us in this direction, and we are otherwise 
encouraged to believe that our Bill will become law in 
the near future. 

But as we desire to leave nothing undone that may 
ensure the passing of this measure we have instituted an 
enquiry, by means of a schedule (a copy of which I 
enclose), into the extent of the rat plague in this a ~ 
and the approximate damage resulting from it. e 
shall gradually send out about two million schedules, 
and when they have been returned and properly 
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tabulated our Rat Commission will be in possession of 
a vast amount of valuable information. One of the 
things proved by it will be, I venture to predict, that my 
minimum estimates of the number of rats in Great Britain 
and the loss caused by them (‘‘ There are at least as many 
rats as men, women, and children” and ‘‘ Each causes 
each day a loss, by the destruction of food and material, 
amounting at least to one farthing’) will be found to 
understate rather than overstate the case, though that 
would mean in Great Britain the needless destruction 
of value to the amount of at least £15,000,000 per 
annum. 

As regards the sparrow, we have at present no real 
quarrel with it. It is true that there is grave sus- 
picion that it spreads tuberculosis, and we consider the 
matter so important that we are establishing a labora- 
tory, where Dr. Sambon and other pathologists will 
investigate avian epizootics and their relation to epi- 
demics, but at this moment we do not possess sufficient 
knowledge on that point to proclaim it publicly as we 
have proclaimed the rat. 

On the economic side we are equally unable to side 
with those that cry out for the wholesale destruction of 
sparrows. Though the name of this society might 
seem toimply otherwise, we are under certain conditions 
as strongly opposed to the killing of any sparrow as our 
opponents, not for any sentimental reason, but because 
we abhor the taking of life unless there be sufficient 
reason for taking it. We might thus offer no opposi- 
tion to the shooting of sparrows if they are to serve 
as food, or if they destroy a farmer’s wheatfields, 
but we should most certainly oppose their destruction 
because someone, induced to believe by the present 
controversy that he is doing good work, is paying some- 
one else for killing sparrows at so much per head. 

As to laying down poison or bribing children by 
pennies to rob birds’-nests, you will admit, sir, that not 
a single member of this society could be suspected of 
countenancing such clumsy, dangerous, and objection- 
able measures. It is because we want to substitute sane 
scientific methods for the present absence of method that 
we are undertaking the organisation of the existing rat 
(and sparrow) clubs. At present these clubs do some 
little good by killing rats, and, sometimes, by killing 
sparrows, but they do in the aggregate much harm by 
killing other birds besides sparrows, and by killing 
more sparrows than should be killed in the public 
interest. In addition, the good done by them as 
regards rat destruction is neutralised by a total absence 
of co-operation between them; one parish kills rats 
whilst two or three neighbouring parishes permit them 
to breed unhindered. We desire to alter all this; we 
want to prevent the waste of effort by organising a 
national system of rat clubs, and we want to prevent 
the indiscriminate killing of birds by admitting only 
those of the old ‘‘ Rat and Sparrow Clubs” that 
operate in districts where the sparrow has been proved 
to our satisfaction to have developed into a local pest, 
that is, where he is doing more harm than good. 
At present a further condition of membership of our 
proposed National Organisation of rat (and sparrow) 
clubs is that the killing of any other animals ‘‘ for 
points” is prohibited. 

I trust I have succeeded in making clear our atti- 
tude in this matter. We stand first of all for obtaining 
all the evidence available ‘“‘ pro et contra” and for 
having a complete case before we take definite steps. 
As in the case against the rat, we shall only pronounce 
judgment on overwhelming evidence. Where a case is 
not complete we have as little patience with obnoxious 
persons as with obnoxious quadrupeds, birds, or 
insects. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Wm. R. BoeE.ter, 
Member of the Committee of Management. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Ratin Bacteriological Laboratory, 
17 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
2 September 1908. 

Sir,—With reference to the mention you make in 
your leading article headed ‘‘ ‘ She’ v. Sparrows ” of my 
having offered to subscribe towards the formation of 
rat and sparrow clubs?in order to raise the £300 


required by Mr. A. E. Moore, the secretary of the In- 
corporated Society for the Destruction of Vermin, you 
further say that Ratin is a substance whicn spreads a 
plague amongst the rats and kills them off by the 
thousand, but that I say nothing about the sparrows. 
In this connexion may I be permitted to say that 
Ratin is perfectly harmless to all animals but rats and 
mice, and by experiments conducted by the German 
authorities and by a number of scientists in practically 
every country it has been proved that even if you feed 
animals on Ratin, they will suffer no ill effect. This 
is one of the many advantages of Ratin and why it 
is so universally used at the present moment; in fact 
in several countries it has been adopted as the State 
remedy in the war against rats. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
For the Ratin Laboratory, 
C. A. Furvu, Manager. 


THE HUE AND CRY AFTER SPARROWS. 
To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REVIEW. 


29 August 1908. 

Sir,—Your article on ‘‘ Sparrows ” is very refreshing. 
The coupling of this bird with the rat, as deserving only 
of extermination, appears to have been an afterthought 
on the part of the new vermin-destroying society. The 
revival and extension of ** sparrow clubs”, absurdly so 
called, which this society advocates, will mean the 
revival of atrocious proceedings on the part of children 
in spring-time. 

ere are districts where these “‘ clubs” offer so much 
for every dozen or every hundred heads of sparrows. 
Obviously it is difficult, if not impossible, to be certain 
that all the heads thus brought have belonged to this 
identical species ; nor, I believe, are the officials very 
particular about it. 

The consequence is that, when school is over, the 
children harry every nest which they can find, and wring 
off the heads of the young birds, and of the parent-bird 
too if they can, no matter what they may be, so as to 
increase their stock. A hideous training in cruelty ! 

Yours faithfully, 
AST Sussex. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 

31 August. 
Sir,—It would be well if the edible value of the 
sparrow were more appreciated. Why did not Mr. 
Anketell eat the poor things he caught in that in- 
genious manner instead of drowning them? I remem- 
ber once in a Greek island visiting a monastery, and 
the abbot, a most talented and charming man, who 
occupied himself chiefly with painting, cooking, and 
other diversions not quite so innocent (owing to which 
he had subsequently to be exiled to Mount Athos), sent 
an acolyte to get all the young sparrows from their 
nests on the roof of the church and made a pilaff of 
them. I thought it a most brutal proceeding, but I 
have seldom eaten anything so good. He was really 
an artist, and one always forgives artists for having 
the defects of their qualities. Yours obediently,’ - ts | 

W. R. Paton. 


COUNTRY HOLIDAY CHILDREN. 
To the Editor of.the Saturpay Review. 
P York, 1 September 1908. 

S1r,—The two letters on this subject of ‘‘ Experientia 
Docet” and Mr. Frank J. Adkins both hit on the same 
objection to transferring children wholesale from towns 
to country for long holidays. It is a very telling objec- 
tion too. They both are of opinion that the greater 
part of the children do not really enjoy their country 
experiences as they do their everyday life at home. | 
do not profess myself to know, by actual experience of 
these children’s doings in their rural surroundings, 
whether they become as bored in the country as they 
appear to do, judging by these letters of writers who 
I assume have this practical experience, but I am not 
surprised to hear it. If I do not know it is so, the 
probability of it appeals to me with all the force of 
natural reasonableness. And if this is so, then one 
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must agree with ‘‘ Experientia Docet” that it is a 
mistake to send strong and healthy boys into the 
country by means of the Holiday Fund. Why should 
I be asked to subscribe for the purpose of making 
town children’s lives more unhappy for a fortnight or a 
month, or whatever length of time it may be, than 
they would be if they were left to enjoy their freedom 
from school amidst the lively scenes to which they are 
accustomed ? I may spend my money in purchasing 
tedium for myself in dull healthy places which 
I am very glad to leave, but why should I be 
anxious to drag happy children to my dull level 
and be a philanthropist at the expense of their 
pleasure? I pretend to my friends that I enjoy long 
stretches of monotony in the country, when I do not. 
Happily children are not hypocrites and do not profess 
to like what gives them no pleasure. They are as 
sincere as Dr. Johnson, for instance, who frankly said 
about life in the country what most townspeople would 
say if they had his honesty. One green field is very 
much like another, and there is no walk like one down 
Fleet Street. A child I happened to know, one of the 
beneficiaries of a holiday fund, was asked how she had 
enjoyed her holiday. The answer was rather unexpected 
for the sentimentalist who rhapsodises about the felicity 
and tranquillity and peace of rural scenes. It seemed 
that for the greater part of the time she had been in 
terror of her life, and property if she had any, because 
there were no ‘‘coppers” about. At home she had 
lived in perfect security, but in the country—no! She 
was glad to be back where the heavy tread of the 
policeman assured her undisturbed rest during the 
night watches. Think of the joys of a holiday spent in 
such terrors. And the child’s instinct appears quite 
confirmed by such rural episodes as the recent tragedy 
amidst the most tranquil, restful and sylvan scenes of 
Kent. The supposed enjoyment of the country is in 
truth nothing but a false sentiment that we try to en- 
courage in ourselves. We pretend to believe we have it 
honestly,and in politeness we have to assume thatit exists 
in our friends. The fact is the whole thing is a branch 
of the conventional organised hypocrisy of an affected 
society which is insincere in most things. To the cant 
of patriotism and many other cants must be added the 
cant of the country. The only persons who enjoy the 
country are those who understand field sports and can 
play them. Those who have no part in the country 
but to do its heavy disgusting work dislike it heartily, 
and they are glad to get away from it into the towns. 
When those who can use the country for field sports 
have a slack time they hurry up to town exactly 
in the same way. It is the silliest thing possible to 
wonder with Vergil (or is it Horace?) why dwellers 
in the country do not appreciate their good for- 
tune. It is sufficient to know that they never have ; 
except some special class of them, who have cer- 
tain special amusements. For this class alone is 
the country at any time of any use for pleasure. 
How absurd then it is to pour town children into 
country villages where they must not so much as stone 
the fowls or chase the sheep and the cattle. For who, 
of any class, cares for the country unless he can be 
shooting or hunting something? Poachers have been 
steadily eliminated for generations; so there is nothing 
really exciting to be done in the villages when stone- 
throwing and catapulting are prohibited. ‘‘ Experientia 
Docet” and Mr. Adkins both appear to favour the 
camp system. I know nothing about this. It may be 
another fad for anything I know; but it does seem 
better than taking kiddies from the brightness and stir 
and humanity of towns to the dull stupid monotony of 
the village life of agricultural labourers. I think it 
‘would be less dull by the sea. There is paddling at 
any rate ; and I have seen children enjoying themselves 
there. But I think I should take them back to spend 
their evenings in town; for the dullness of the nights 
by the sea is a terror. Yours, 
Ex-HOovipaver. 


THE MOTOR IN POLITICS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Kingston, Glasgow, 31 August 1908. 
Sir,—‘‘ Our trade is our politics” is a motto that 
one is reminded of in reading some editorial remarks 


in the current issue of one of the best-known motor 
papers—the ‘‘ Autocar”. 

Referring to the part played by the motor car at 
parliamentary elections, the writer expresses a hope 
that ‘‘ motorists will not lend their cars unless they are 
assured that the candidate who seeks assistance is 
sound on the motor question”. Then, mark this: 

‘*. . . it may be urged that the politics of a can- 
didate are much more important than his views on 
motoring, but we must say we cannot accept this.” 

It would be interesting to know what the Prime 
Minister and the leader of the Opposition would have to 
say on the point thus raised. They are both motorists, 
I understand, and if the journalistic mentor referred to 
can convert them to his way of thinking, the public may 
yet enjoy the novelty of seeing the two statesmen 
sinking their differences on such minor issues as 
tariff reform, licensing, Home Rule, &c., and making 
common cause in order to establish the empire of the 
motor car. Would they not, too, be able to use with. 
crushing effect against opponents such an argument as 
the following? (I again quote.) 

‘* Whatever a candidate’s politics may be, if he is 
opposed to motoring it is obvious he is too far out of 
sympathy with modern ideas to be a fit and proper 
person to represent a constituency in Parliament.” 

A perusal of these extracts makes it easier to credit 
the theory that the automobile movement is developing 
in its participants what is called the ‘‘motor mind”. 
This phase of it is undoubtedly not so objectionable as 
that which is so frequently experienced by non-motorists 
on the highways, still it may be questioned whether 
its journalistic manifestation will really advance the 
cause the writer has so much at heart. He scems to 
have forgotten altogether one important factor in the 
situation, and that is the elector. Conceivably, can- 
didates ‘‘sound on the motor question” might be 
found for all the constituencies in the United Kingdom, 
but I have a strong impression that a very brief 
electioneering experience would convince them of the 

rudence of dropping a motor programme such as that 
indicated in the passages quoted. The ‘‘heckler” is 
not yet extinct in Scotland, though he is perhaps not 
quite so agressive as in former days, and I suspect 
there is no question on which he is at the present time 
more anxious to have an opportunity of exercising his 
powers than the question of motor traffic. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. C. Murison. 


MR. CAMERON CORBETT’S POSITION. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REvVIEw. 


Common Room, Middle Temple, E.C., 
1 September 1908. 

Sir,—I strongly approve of the attitude you have 
taken up in regard to Mr. Cameron Corbett’s secession 
from the Unionist party on the question of the Licensing 
Bill in the last two issues of the SaturpAy REeEvIEw, 
and I agree with you when you say that ‘‘to resign is 
much the straightest, fairest thing he can do”. If, 
as a correspondent says in a letter to you in the 
issue of 29 August, ‘‘ his attitude towards this Bill is 
precisely such as his ‘ political friends’ had every reason 
to expect it would be”, that is the strongest possible 
reason why his resignation should be not only hastened 
but demanded, and that should have been done at once 
by the Tradeston Conservative Association. As you 
are well aware, that body did not do so; but they seem 
already to have regretted their action in the matter, as 
I observe from a daily paper that as they are ‘‘ dis- 
satisfied at the anomalous and exceptional position 
Mr. Cameron Corbett has placed them in by his retire- 
ment from the party, they will meet again on Thursday to 
decide upon some course of action”. I trust that course 
of action will be to call upon him to resign immediately. 
What has Mr. Cameron Corbett, in fact, done ? e 
has deserted his party, whose policy he pledged himselt 
to uphoid. Even if it is only on the question of the 
Licensing Bill, he is none the less a deserter. The 


Unionist party have no room or need for deserters, 
seceders, or waverers : what it requires are staunch and 
true adherents to its policy. Any others ought to be 
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banished from its ranks. When a Cabinet Minister 
could not see eye to eye with the party on the question 
of Tariff Reform, he was quickly and unceremoniously 
compelled to resign: a fortiori Mr. Cameron Corbett. 
I am yours faithfully, 
FIDELIs. 


PENALTY FOR REVOKE AT BRIDGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Portland Club, London, 28 August 1908. 

S1r,—The question as to the penalty for a revoke at 
bridge, propounded by your correspondent, Mr. De 
Verteuil, in your issue of 15 August, has already been 
decided by the committee of this club. 

The question submitted was : 

Score: A B love; Y Z6. A B declare hearts, and 
win four by cards. A revokes. Y Z say, ‘‘ You cannot 
score game, having revoked; therefore your score 
remains at 28, and we add the value of three tricks to 
our score, making us game”. A B argue that they 
cannot do that, as it is inflicting a double and divided 
penalty. Which side is correct ? 

Decision: Y Z are right. 

(See ‘‘Cases and Decisions of the Portland Club”, 
Case 34.) The point is quite clearly defined in Law go, 
section 5, which reads, ‘‘ Whatever their previous score 
may be, the side revoking cannot attain a higher score 
towards the game than twenty-eight”. There is no 
authority in the Laws of Bridge for any portion of 
the amount won by tricks being scored above the line, 
as your correspondent suggests should be done. 

l am, Sir, yours truly, 
Wm. DaALton. 


FATHER POLLEN’S ‘ENGLISH MARTYRS”. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
1 September 1908. 

Sir,—You will have admired equally with myself the 
lissome use of the controversial foils, the subtlety at 
tierce and quart of mind with mind, which Father 
Pollen displays in his letter published in your issue of 
29 August. In the presence of so nimble and chivalrous 
an adversary who would not be disposed to cry out in 
admiration, ‘‘ A touch, a touch, I do confess”, if he 
felt himself yerked ever so lightly under the jerkin? 
Yet it seems to me that in the paragraph which relates 
to my letter Father Pollen has thrust somewhat wide 
of his admiring adversary. In your review, to prove a 
Pope’s view of a Pope’s power, you quote, instead of a 
Papal pronouncement, certain words addressed by a Pope 
to the Apostles Peter and Paul, and Father Pollen scores 
‘a hit, a very palpable hit”, according to the rules of 
controversial foiling. But it is nothing to us that he 
did not start the subject in his book—that you started 
it in your review ; for he does deal with it in his first 
letter to you, and with this letter alone was | concerned. 
Who can doubt that Father Pollen, with his “‘ different 
indeed is the sound of the words as they come from 
the speaker’s own lips”’, and ‘‘ not only is there here no 
claim of papal pre-eminence”, does seem to minimise, 
if not to deny, the authority inherent in the Vicar of 
Christ to confirm and depose Christian rulers? I should 
have expected him to take rather eagerly the oppor- 
tunity of saying: The doctrine as you assert it is true, 
but you go to a wrong part of the source to prove its 
truth ; and to my statement I must hold until the wary 
eye of some competent judge detects me at fault in the 
use of my weapon. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
M. CARMICHAEL. 


SWISS PATRIOTISM. 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Kolp, is an ingenious 
advocate; but in vain. Unless my memory entirely 
fails me, which it seldom does, Helvetia was upright 
on the coin tendered to and refused by the Swiss 
housewife. 1 do not know why your correspondent 
infers she was an ‘‘ old lady”. 

y Yours truly, 

MIDDLE TEMPLAR. 


REVIEWS. 


BAUDELAIRE BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


“(Euvres Posthumes de Charles Baudelaire.” Paris: 
Mercure de France. 1908. 


“Tas posthumous works have been edited. with 

scrupulous care, by the two Crépets, father and 
son, and not by M. Féli Gautier, who prefers to hide 
himself under a veil. In this immense volume we get 
the unprinted marginalia: the “‘ Journaux intimes”’, with 
the ‘‘ Note Autobiographique”, ‘‘ Les Fusées”’, and, 
we believe, more extracts from ‘‘ Mon Coeura nu”. And 
there are first versions of the prefaces to the translations 
of Edgar Poe, sketches for plays, notes on ‘Les 
Liaisons dangereuses ”, brilliant polemics against Jules 
Janin and the spirit and style of M. de Villemain ; 
besides a few scraps of journalism, ‘‘ Variétés ” of great 
interest, and finally, besides the condemned and un- 
finished poems, a ‘‘ Choix de Maximes Consolantes 
sur l’Amour’”’, which date from ‘‘ Le Corsaire Satan ” 
of 3 March, 1846. ‘‘If I could have proved”, he com- 
ments by way of conclusion, ‘‘ that all things are best 
in the best of all possible worlds, the reader would have 
the right of saying to me, as to le singe de génie: 
You are a bad man! But I have wished to prove 
that all is for the best in the worst of possible worlds. 
I shall therefore be pardoned, because I have loved 
much.” 

His ‘“‘ Variétés” are addressed to ‘‘ those who 
nourish some insatiable vulture, poets Hoffmannesques, 
whom the harmonica sets dancing in the regions of 
cristal and the violin tears like a sword-blade seeking 
the heart, contemplators sharp and greedy, to whom 
the spectacle of nature itself gives dangerous ecstasies, 
let love calm you. Tranquil poets, objective poets, 
noble partisans of method, architects of style, politi- 
cians who have a daily task to accomplish, let love 
be an excitant, a fortifying and tonic brew, and the 
gymnastics of pleasure a perpetual encouragement 
towards action. Young man, if you would be a great 

t, keep from paradox in love ; never scorn nature 
in its grandeur; nor disdain ugliness itself”. That 
advice to poets is still valid, and can be commended 
to certain eminent practitioners of our time, from the 
Poet Laureate upwards by several degrees. 

Baudelaire has fewer words in his vocabulary than 
Gautier, but he used them persistently until the sombre, 
monotonous sound began to delight the ear, like the 
monotonous thumping of an Eastern drum. Extra- 
ordinary, surprising, puissant (of a perfume), merveil- 
leusement, vacillant, divagant, fascinatrice, monstreux, 
splendeur sulphureuse, charmante et paradoxale, téné- 
breuse et indécise. And in small unimportant words 
there are the same repetitions, cependant, fixa son 
reyard ; les meubles, les miroirs, les métaux, les étoffes, 
l’orfévrerie et la faience: there return, with the same 
monotonous perfume, the same ideas chiselled into 
recise form, the imagination compressed into solid 
images, the brilliance of the phrase held by tight reins. 
There is no ecstasy, though the word is often used ; 
but an hallucination which makes the brain dizzy, as if 
words whispered by a demon had led him irresistibly to 
the verge of an abyss. 

His words, too, are missiles ; he throws them straight 
at the mark, and never misses. It is his rarest plea- 
sure: the pleasure of an archer. And then the bow is 
laid aside, and the archer dreams like a poet of the 
clouds—the marvellous clouds ! 

He loved music, dogs, and (in spite of his denial) 
women. Dogs and women pleased him because they 
were both animal, and music because it spoke to his 
soul. All that he said about women was quite true and 
entirely false. He knew them no more than Schopen- 
hauer, and analysed what he knew even more cruelly. 
He is not without his moments of honest or false 
ecstasy, as in the poems written to La Présidente, but 
as the charm went out of the woman, or out of his con- 
sciousness of her, the verse stops ; and Jeanne or some 
nameless street-walker would come to take her place. 

He suffered because he could not love. He believed 
in love exactly as he believed in God; but there was 
a cloud always between him and his vision. He could 
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rarely (yet at cherished moments) hear the music of the | occurs that it must have contained very much more of 


stars for the human clang that rang in his ears. Sound 
persecuted him, and he was refused silence until his 
speech trembled on his hesitating life and the words 
left him one by one, like escaped prisoners. 

And women could not understand him: we have no 
record of it. It was as deep a suffering. He seems 
never to have known or attached himself to a good 
woman, for fear, perhaps, of losing something of his 
individuality. These were so remote that he could only 
see into their eyes and breathe in their perfume and 
delight in the charm of their wickedness and cruelty. 
He was a willing victim and enjoyed the torture. But 
it strained the tension of his brain until it snapped. 

Unhappy, admirable, a good friend to great men 
and the most golden-tongued praiser of great men, 
discovering and parading and making reputations by 
the way for Manet, Daumier, Delacroix, Wagner, and 
Montagon, the mad engraver of the skies, he wandered 
through the world, himself unknown, neglected, with 
his few faithful friends and a few ecstasies of composi- 
tion and many orgies of ideas; a solitary wanderer, 
not finding his way even when guide-posts stood at all 
the cross-ways. He thought that he had failed, not 
come half-way along the journey. 

And now we congratulate his perhaps happy shade 
that, in the event, he was not a failure. His success 
came after death, but it was final. He is annotated, 
edited ; every scrap of his verse or letters or prose, 
unfinished lines or verses, is being collected from 
every source. He has his place in literature. What 
more is to be said, since Swinburne has laid his laurels 
on his grave, with so magnificent a gesture of love, 
sorrow, and praise ? 


THE ANGLO-CHINAMAN. 


“The Life of Sir Halliday Macartney EC.MG.” By 
Demetrius C. Boulger. London: Lane. 1908. 
21s. net. 


T the first official reception of the Chinese Embassy 

in 1877 Lord Beaconsfield gracefully remarked 

that he ‘‘ regarded it as fortunate that the first Chinese 
Mission to England should have on it one of the same 
name and, he presumed, the same family as the noble- 
man who was at the head of the first British Mission to 
China”. The surmise appears to have been justified. 
Seottish and Irish domiciles had, as we pointed out 
recently in reviewing Lord Macartney’s career, alter- 
nated somewhat curiously in the family—which derived 
from an Irish chief who had taken part in Edward 
Bruce’s ill-starred enterprise but had settled subse- 
quently in Scotland under the auspices of King Robert. 
A descendant who reverted, in 1649, to Belfast founded 
the family of which Lord Macartney was a scion; and 
Sir Halliday believed, apparently with reason, that he 
came of the stock which remained behind. But there 
the resemblance ended; for the two were typically 
different in fortune and character. The Irishman had 
wealth and social influence to back him, while the Scot 
had to win his way by unaided effort. Yet it may 
be fairly affirmed that the family name was a helpful 
asset. For from the moment Sir Halliday landed in 
China as assistant surgeon of H.M. g9th Regiment 
the ambition to carve out a career on the same field 
as his namesake took hold. Opportunity appeared 
to offer in the political condition of the empire at the 
moment. The Taeping rebellion was at its height, 
and the Imperial Government had been further shaken 
by the successful advance of the allied British and 
French forces on Peking. It is a legitimate surmise that, 
but for the help of foreigners among whom Gordon 
was pre-eminent, the dynasty might have fallen. The 
force which Gordon was to lead afterwards with such 
conspicuous success had been already created by an 
American adventurer named Ward, who was killed at 
Tse-kee and succeeded by another American, named 
Bergevine. Macartney was offered by the Chinese 
the post of military secretary to Burgevine, and so 
began the career which was to end as secretary and 
adviser to the Chinese Legation in London. It was a 
strenuous and interesting career, though the reflection 


interest than finds place in these pages. The great 
interest of Lord Macartney’s biography lay in the 
graphic description of his reception and the thoughtful 
reflections recorded in the diary which has happily been 
preserved. Sir Halliday did not apparently keep a 
diary, or if he did it must (to judge from the specimens 
quoted) have been fragmentary and jejune—which is to 
be regretted, for he had a gift of terse expression and 
must have had many experiences quaint and grave 
which would have lent it interest and charm. But he 
was a voluminous writer of letters and despatches, to 
many of which Mr. Boulger has had access, and which 
he quotes profusely in a volume which is somewhat too 
much expanded by their aid. 

It needs, for instance, no great effort of imagination 
to conceive the strain involved in learning the Chinese 
language and the scientific and mechanical details of 
arsenal work at one and the same time—when he was 
engaged, under the auspices of Li Hung-chang, in 
founding at Sung Kiang the arsenal which attained 
eventually important dimensions at Nanking. But no 
one wants to verify the impression of painstaking 
capacity by reading copies of orders addressed to his 
agents in London, or of remonstrances to his employees. 
What there is of general interest, too, in the diary of 
a visit to Tientsin in 1872 might have been condensed 
into a tenth of the space. Mr. Boulger says the ex- 
tracts ‘‘describe not only a visit to Li Hung-chang, but 
a tour through the country of Confucius and Mencius”. 
But they do not. They record an itinerary and meet- 
ings with certain people, but his visits to Li and to the 
tomb of Confucius are given in half-a-dozen lines. Un- 
pleasantness incidental to working with Chinese col- 
leagues and to the bursting of two guns cast at the 
arsenal led, three years later, to resignation of the 
directorship; and Macartney was contemplating an 
attempt to penetrate to Lhasa when Li offered him 
the post on Kwoh Sung-tao’s Mission to the Court of 
S. James which he filled for nearly thirty years. The 
genesis of an idea is often difficult to fix, and it would 
probably be more than difficult now to decide precisely 
where the idea of offering him that position originated. 
Mr. Boulger seems to ascribe it to Li; but it is a 
question whether Li did not acquiesce in the wish of 
the British Legation represented by Sir Thomas Wade 
and Mr. Mayers with whom he had just concluded, at 
Chefoo, the negotiations arising out of Margary’s 
murder in Yunnan. 

And so for the second time Macartney had to set 
himself to study a new business. It had been no small 
thing to learn how to create and work an arsenal. 
It was not much easier to conduct to and instal in 
England a whole company of men strange to Western 
life ; while few but those behind the scenes can imagine 
the tact, discretion and ability needed to inaugurate 
the Mission, discipline its members, and initiate its 
chief into diplomatic methods which Macartney had 
practically to learn himself as he went along. That he 
made some mistakes was natural ; it would be interest- 
ing to know from how many he saved his chiefs. Mr. 
Boulger complains that he was ill rewarded; but is he 
altogether justified in complaining that ‘‘when the 
Chinese wished to honour or recompense him they sent 
him either some valueless porcelain or orders that he 
could not wear through their grotesque appearance, 
[and] as a final favour ennobled his ancestors for 
three previous generations”? The Emperor of China 
bestowed, naturally, Chinese honours; and those be- 
stowed on Macartney were not unworthy. It is sug- 
gested that if the Marquis Tseng had lived the recog- 
nition would have been more striking ; but there would 
probably have been much waiting, for the Marquis 
was progressive before his time and was viewed with 
scant favour by the reactionaries who were in power 
at Peking. There was little love lost, either, between 
Tseng and Li Hung-chang, and the growing coolness 
between Macartney and Li may have been due in some 
measure to the friendship, dating from Nanking days, 
between Macartney and Tseng. It is gratifying to 
learn from Sir James Crichton Browne’s appreciative 
and pathetic ‘‘foreword” that the six months of rest 
which only remained to him after his retirement were 


| passed happily, restfully and contentedly in his native 
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Galloway, not far from his old home. ‘‘ The storm and 
stress were over, and he found a haven of rest” after a 
life full and strenuous, but upon which he could look 
back with interest and gratification beyond most. 


ROYAL KEW. 


+‘ The Royal Manor of Richmond, with Petersham, Ham, 
and Kew.” By Mrs. A. G. Bell. London: Bell. 
1907. 7s. 6d. 


M®:: BELL has lighted on what one may call an 
eighteenth-century spot, of many memories and 

much interest, especially for those who have a penchant 
for Royalties. Shene, as it was formerly called, was 
the home of English kings as far back as in the time 
of Henry I. The old palace has almost entirely dis- 
appeared, and all that remains of it has been made 
into private houses. In the eighteenth century royal 
favour was transferred to Kew. In the reign of 
George I. a house was standing in the old deer park, 
called Richmond Lodge, or the Royal Lodge. In 1721 
it passed into the hands of the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George II., whose wife, Caroline of Anspach, 
took a great interest in it. There they received the 
news of the death of George I. ; and there took place 
the interview of the Queen with Jeanie Deans. The 
Queen left it by will to her son Frederick, who does not 
appear to have lived in it. Being forbidden to appear at 
Court after the quarrel with his father in 1737, he took up 
residence at Kew House. This building, the early home 
and favourite house of George III., disappeared more 
than a hundred years ago. It was a long low structure 
in the Italian style of architecture, very plain and un- 
hearer na. Prints of it may be seen in the Timber 

useum of Kew Gardens. The house, which originally 
belonged to Richard Bennett, a rich London merchant, 
descended through marriage to Sir Henry Capel, who 
died as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1696. About 
1730 Frederick Prince of Wales took a long lease of 
it from his representatives. Until his death in 1751 he 
spent his time between Kew and Leicester House, 
where is now Leicester Square. His widow the 
Princess Augusta, better known as the Princess 
Dowager of Wales, lived on at Kew, and brought up 
George III. with his brothers and sisters in almost com- 
plete seclusion. The visitors at Kew House were very 
few, and they were entertained chiefly by suggesting 
or admiring improvements on the estate. The Princess 
often lamented that George was so secluded ; but said 
that the character of the young noblemen of that day 
was so bad that he ought to avoid all intimacy with 
them. In 1781 the King bought the freehold of the 
estate from the Capels. There is no doubt about the 
position of Kew House. After it was pulled down in 
1802, its site was marked by a sundial, with an inscrip- 
tion which records the scientific work of Dr. Bradley. 
This is the house where George III. was nursed in 
1788, during his first serious illness. It appears to 
have been anything but a pleasant house. Miss Burney 
had no bell in her room, and no carpet, till the Queen 
gave her a strip: but even the princesses had no 
carpet in their bedrooms. The house is said to have 
been cold and uncomfortable, with long damp passages 
neither warmed nor lighted. The windows and doors 
had to be fitted with sandbags, or, to use Miss Burney’s 
words, ‘‘the wind would have destroyed those lovely 
princesses”. In fact Kew had been used solely asa 
summer house; but the King’s illness lasted from 
November till February. 

As the children of George III. grew up, Kew House 
was found to be too small. The King therefore took 
the lease of another house on the opposite side of the 
road. This is the present palace. In 1788 Miss Burney 
speaks of it as ‘‘the Prince of Wales’ house”. This 
occupies the site of a much older building, called ‘‘ The 
Dairie House”. In the reign of Edward VI. it 
belonged to Sir Henry Gates. It passed into the hands 
of the Earl of Leicester, husband of Amy Robsart, who 
lived here while Queen Elizabeth held her Court at 
Richmond. She visited Lord Leicester at Kew, and 
-planted a tree by the riverside, on a spot still known 
as ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Lawn”. The estate was sold 


by Lord Leicester to Sir Hugh Portman, a Dutch 
merchant. He is spoken of as ‘the rich gentleman 
who was knighted by her Majesty at Kew”. He pulled 
down the old building and erected the present, which 
was known as ‘‘The Dutch House”. Sir Hugh was 
what we should now call a sugar refiner. At that time 
the Dutch were the great carriers of the world, and a 
dealer in colonial produce was styled a Dutch merchant. 
It was next bought by Samuel Fortrey, whose initials, 
with those of his wife, are over the doorway. The 
owner that first leased and then sold it to George III. 
was Sir Richard Levett. It was settled on Queen 
Charlotte, who passed a great deal of time at Kew, and 
died there in 1818. Inthis house three royal marriages 
took place : those of the Duke of Clarence, the Duke of 
Kent, and the Duke of Cambridge. The Queen was in 
very bad health, and the marriage services were held 
in the palace ‘‘to save her Majesty unnecessary fatigue ’’. 
She died a few months afterwards. 

In the time of Prince Frederick the only means of 
crossing the Thames was by ferry. There was a foot- 
ferry a little to the west of the present bridge, and a 
horse-ferry landing passengers close to the palace. 
The first bridge was opened in 1759, and continued in 
use for thirty years. In 1789 a second bridge was 
built, one hundred feet east of its predecessor. This 
bridge was very beautiful, an ornament to the river, 
but a few years since it had to go, or at least it went to 
meet the demand of increased traffic. 

Kew has been famous for horticulture from very early 
days. Sir Henry Capel had a famous orangery and 
myrtetum, according to John Evelyn, who paid hima visit 
in March 1688. Prince Frederick, who was cut off from 
all political life, devoted himself to the improvement of 
the estate, and his plans were ably carried out by his 
widow. George III. extended his property towards 
Richmond by buying land known as Selwyn’s Fields. 
The gardens were placed on a sound footing asa centre 
of botanical research in 1841. Queen Victoria sup- 
ported the plan by giving up to the nation not less than 
forty-seven acres of garden and pleasure grounds. 
Among the vanished curiosities is Napoleon’s willow. 
In 1825 a twig was brought to Kew which had been 
taken from the weeping willow that grew by the tomb 
of Napoleon in S. Helena. Its arrival excited much 
interest, crowds coming to see it. One Sunday the crowd 
was so great that the gates, then only folding doors, 
were burst open by the pressure and many people were 
injured. For a time the twig had to be nursed under a 
bell glass. In 1827 it was strong enough to be planted 
out near the public entrance. It grew toa height of 
forty feet. French visitors did reverence to it by taking 
off their hats and occasionally kneeling below it. The 
willow disappeared in 1867. 


SALMON LORE. 


“‘The Life of the Salmon. With Reference more 
especially to the Fish in Scotland.” By W. L. 
Calderwood. London: Arnold. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


the kingdom generally, and espe- 
cially in Scotland, salmon have been getting 
more plentiful during the last four or five years. 
Before then they had been declining for a long time. 
Remedial measures were frequently suggested; but 
Governments were unwilling to adopt them. This was 
not because they regarded the subject with indifference. 
It was because they regarded it with alarm. Mr. 
Calderwood has ‘‘heard of a Cabinet Minister who, 
when asked to advance salmon-fishery legislation, 
promptly declined, saying he wished to die in his 
bed”. The good man knew that any proposition 
about the salmon would be not less fiercely contro- 
verted than a proposition in ecclesiastical politics. 
The interests concerned were in what seemed to be 
hopeless conflict. All men were agreed that a revival 
of the salmon was much to be desired ; but, to bring 
the revival about, some men on every river, and some 
on many a coast, must, it was thought, be made to 
suffer in their pockets. That was the difficulty. It 


may be roughly described as a quarrel between ‘‘ the 
upper proprietors ” and “‘ the lower proprietors” that 
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appeared to arise inevitably from the nature of 
the case. If netting in the estuaries and other 
lower reaches of any river were curtailed, so many 
fish would run to the head waters that the pro- 
prietors there or thereabout, it was argued, would 
have an undue advantage. On the other hand, it 
was pointed out that most of the salmon were born 
in the head waters, and that therefore most of them 
should rightfully fall to the upper proprietors. Now at 
length it is beginning to be realised that all this sordid 
contention sprang from ignorance. Only the temporary 
interests of the classes concerned can be said to be in 
conflict. The permanent interests are harmonious, and 
can be served by a uniform policy. This has been 
clearly shown on the Aberdeenshire Dee. The stock 
in that great river had fallen away so seriously that 
the proprietors of the middle reaches unanimously 
resolved to give over netting for a time. Thereupon 
the fish began to multiply marvellously. Salmon in 
plenty once more made their way to the head waters, 
and within four years every pool in the river was alive 
with fish. The sacrifice of profits from netting was 
much more than compensated by the increase of rents 
from angling, and the harvest of the coast nets near 
the mouth of the river is so much richer that the 
lessees make a yearly subscription to the funds of the 
Improvement Association ! 

There is no good reason why any river in the 
kingdom should lack similar improvement. Misunder- 
standing vf the salmon can no longer be pleaded as 
an excuse. The natural history of the subject is 
well set out in Mr. Calderwood’s book. Necessarily, 
having regard to his title, he recounts a good deal 
that some of us knew already. We are informed, 
for example, how to tell a salmon parr from a sea- 
trout parr and a brown-trout parr from either, and 
how, when puzzled by a fish large enough to be a 
grilse but evidently not one, we may identify it as a 
seatrout. But much of the elementary teaching in 
Mr. Calderwood’s pages will be practically new to all 
of us. For three or four decades private investigators 
sought to keep in touch with the salmon from its 
infancy to its old age ; but their methods were at fault. 
When they tied a label to the tail, the fastening fretted, 
and sometimes festered, and it was impossible to be 
sure that the fish had grown as it would have grown had 
it been free. Ifthey cut a bit out of a fin, nature repaired 
the damage and destroyed the means of recognition 
when the fish should be captured again. It is only a 
few years since the proper method, suggested, we be- 
lieve, by Mr. P. D. Malloch, an eminent naturalist 
residing near the Tay, was arrived at. The proper 
mark is a piece of very fine silver wire fixed into an 
unfeeling part of the fish’s back. Thousands of salmon, 
young, middle-aged, and elderly, were sent out into 
the world of waters with memoranda of that kind; 
and so many of them have been caught again, in nets 
or on the rod, that a life-history of the species has 
become possible. Mr. Calderwood tells it, and tells 
it well. We now know how long the young salmon 
Stays in his native stream before he sets out to sea, 
how long he stays there before coming back to 
spawn, and, approximately, how many times in his 
life he makes the double journey. All this, with much 
more of the same kind, enables us to be practical. 
If we would improve the stock in any river, or system 
of rivers, we know how to set about the work. It is 
not exactly as we are invited to do in the Bill dealing 
with the Tweed fisheries which has been introduced 
by Sir John Jardine. Most of us could support the 
main provisions of that measure ; but at least one of 
the minor proposals is appalling. Sir John Jardine 
and his colleagues propose that it should be lawful 
to kill what are called ‘‘ well-minded kelts”. Now, 
whilst a kelt, howsoever well-minded, is unfit to be 
human food, it is capable, if restored to the river, of 
becoming once more a splendid salmon, and the parent 
of many thousands of its kind. How the promoters 
of this Bill justify their conduct passes one’s imagina- 
tion. As Mr. Calderwood says, a kelt, carefully 
handled and treated with respect, is of much more value 
than a clean-run fish which is knocked on the head and 
put in the boiling-pot ”. 

Tweedside, from which the hideous proposal comes, 


seems to be the home of much wrongheadedness on the 
subject of salmon. It is the region of “late rivers”. 
These are rivers into which the fish do not run until the 
autumn is well advanced. Fishermen living on Tweed- 
side, commercial and sporting alike, assume that it is 
by a decree of Nature that the rivers are late. Mr. 
Calderwood shows that to be a mistake. One result 
of his studies is the discovery that the salmon of any 
river do not all run at the same time. A set of 
them run in August, for example, another in September, 
another in October; and soon. There are, that is to 
say, distinct tribes of the same race, and each tribe has 
its own month of migration. Obviously, if any of the 
tribes is over-harried by the nets, it will become extinct. 
That is what has happened in the rivers of Tweedside. 
It is not because Nature withholds salmon from these 
waters in the summer months that only a few salmon 
are then to be found in them. Itis because the summer 
tribes of the fish have been nigh extinguished by the 
nets. This seems to us to be the most important 
result of Mr. Calderwood’s searching and highly intelli- 
gent investigations. In one sense it is a sad and 
humiliating discovery ; but in another it is auspicious. 
Salmon, when they have a fair chance, revive and 
multiply with wonderful rapidity. There is hardly a 
river that is without a remnant of any of the summer 
tribes. These tribes would arise again if only, on the 
adjacent coasts as well as in the rivers, netting were 
stopped for a few years. 


NOVELS. 
‘*Mr. Apollo.” By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
Methuen. 1908. 6s. 

**Mr. Apollo” ought to be much more readable than 
itis. The visit of almost any pagan god to a country 
which, like England, believes itself to be Christian 
should give us many interesting points of view, if only 
the narrator is able to conceive and realise the mental 
attitude of the god. The Phoebus Apollo who descends 
from the sky one evening in irreproachable costume 
upon the august respectability of Anglesey Square, to 
the displeasure and ultimate undoing of Police Constable 
742 L, is not suggestively either pagan or divine, and 
would probably have seemed as much of a curiosity to 
the land which worshipped him as he does to the 
London which tries to ‘‘ boom” him. His godhead is 
revealed to us by his drinking cream off the top of his 
tea and playing the pianola with his feet off the bellows, 
as well as by his turning the police-court missionary 
into a bay tree and back again, owing to a very un- 
divine misapprehension of how the good man’s wife 
would regard this transformation of her husband. For 
the rest he is arather boringly Emersonian sort of 
lecturer, who seems painfully oppressed by a mission to 
put everyone right. Of the London to which he comes 
Mr. Hueffer tries to give us a composite picture, from 
the police-court to Lord Aldington, but the task is 
beyond his powers, and he seems to put it still further 
off by over-rating them, and designedly increasing his 
difficulties. In the London which he has created 
nothing hangs together, and though that very quality 
of irrelation is itself significant of the great city, Mr. 
Hueffer has not the skill to prevent our sense of it 
extending to all its unrelated parts. Yet there is power 
manifestly applied all through the story. Many of the 
personal sketches are excellent, the writing is lucid and 
unstrained. It is as a whole that the book fails, and 
fails in large measure from a lack of that lightness 
and humour which made so much more acceptable the 
fashion in which Mr. Wells once dealt with a celestial 
visitor. 


“The Pursuer.” By Morice Gerard. London: Nash. 
1908. 6s. 

A story concerned with the intrigues of European 
adventurers in an imaginary African State, the smug- 
gling of contraband of war, and the kidnappings, 
yacht manceuvres, and motor races incident thereto 
should be told crisply. Mr. Gerard, however, never 
says a thing in two words if it is possible to use a 
dozen, and pads out his narrative by lengthy and 
commonplace reflections on human life. His characters 
are purely conventional—strong silent Englishman, 

(Continued on page 306.) - 
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beautiful reserved English maiden, diabolical Russian 
adventurer, crafty Greek financier, and fiery. Southern 
girl (half Greek, half Spanish, and therefore, by 
novelists’ convention, all passion and languor). The 
incidents show no special ingenuity, while the dialogue 
is crass and tedious. ‘‘ The Pursuer” is one of those 
novels made to impress upon Englishmen our racial 
superiority, and sure to convince foreign readers—if it 
finds any—of our national dulness. Incidentally we 
may observe that its author does not know quite as 
much about the organisation of the Foreign Office as 
he would have us suppose. 


‘*Rosemoa.” By King Fisher. London: Salter. 1908. 6s. 

Mr. Fisher is presumably a new hand at fiction. He 
calls his story ‘‘a dream of power”: it is rather a 
nightmare. Its purpose seems to be to show up the 
horrors of the lunatic asylum into which a perfectly 
Sane person may be plunged. There is some character- 
-drawing, and the dialect of Rosemoa, of which we get 
-a good dose in the opening, suggests careful note of 
local conditions. A somewhat lurid imagination does 
not compensate for defects of style. The author arouses 
curiosity as to the fate of Maggie and Madge, but the 
‘story is written in an unreal key and in more senses 
‘than one is a bad dream. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
“* Charles the Bold.” By Ruth Putnam. New York and London: 
Putnams. 1908. 5s. 


_ Whether Charles the Bold—more correctly the Rash—the 
last Duke of Burgundy, is entitled to a place in the “ Heroes 
of the Nations” series is a point as to which the author of this 
.admirable biography properly has some doubt. He was not 
without certain heroic and chivalric qualities, but the claim on 
the national side is weak, and it is his relation to events of 
European importance that affords an excuse. He was among 
the men who have “attempted to change the map of Europe”. 
Yet many who know a great deal about the history of the 
Netherlands in the days of Elizabeth and the Stuarts know 
little or nothing of the stirring story of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
of whom he was the last. Much of Miss Putnam’s book is 
occupied with the doings of Philip the Good from the time he 
called together the members of the new Order of the Golden 
Fleece in 1433 for the election of his baby son among their 
number. For the rest the story is that of the well-defined 
duel in the chamber and on the field between Charles and 
Louis XI.—a duel which began when the one was heir to the 
~dukedom and the other to the throne of France, and was con- 
tinued throughout their lives, often with ghastly consequences 
to their peoples. It is not a very flattering estimate which 
Miss Putnam gives of Charles. He was not exactly a stupid 
man, she says—we should have said he was far from a stupid 
the was a victim of his own conceit and ambition. 
“That he was honest is fairly certain, but he was overbearing, 
‘and when he was matched against Louis XI. in the art of dis- 
simulation—an art which he attempted apparently in the belief 
that he must fight with his opponent’s weapons—he was easily 
beaten because he was a clumsy practitioner. If Louis XI. 
had been less unscrupulous in his methods, Charles might 
morally have stood much higher in history. But he had many 
-good points. In warfare he could be humane when the game 
was played fairly. “He curbed the soldiers’ passions, he pro- 
‘tected women and was as relentless towards miscreants in his 
ranks as towards his foe.” Hardly a hero, he lived in times 
when the heroic was essential to true greatness. 


“Insomnia and Nerve Strain.” By Henry 8. Upson. New York 
and London: Putnams. 1908. 6s. net. 

This book is concerned with the physical basis of insanities, 
and consists of an elaboration of the premiss that these are 
primarily irritative disorders of the sensory nervous system. 
In support of his argument the author quotes a series of illus- 
‘trative cases designed to prove the association. In a consider- 
able number of these the mental symptoms were ameliorated 
after the discovery and cure of unsuspected dental troubles 
such as dental abscesses and impacted wisdom-teeth. Ergo, 

troubles are a cause of insanity. The correct relation 
been post and propter is one of the great stumbling-blocks of 
medicine, and Dr. Upson seems to have come to grief over it, 
like many others before him. A large part of the book is 
devoted to a theoretical disquisition upon the minute mechanism 
of nerve action—a very wilderness-of words and well up to the 
h standard of obscurity adopted by writers on psychology. 
e do not find in the volume any other claim to distinction. 


_ The new issue of the Art Workers’ Quarterly is an Inter- 
national Congress number, dealing with the development of art 
teaching and its application to idustries. It contains sixty 
es of illustrations mainly from the work of the students, and 
-articles by Professor Lanteri, Mr. T. Erat Harrison and others. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Septembre. 

M. Charmes has a particularly piquant article this time on 
public affairs. What he says about Morocco is interesting and 
particularly favourable to Mulai Hafid. His remarks about the 
amateur diplomacy of Messrs. Lloyd George and Churchill 
will hardly please those gentlemen. As M. Charmes says, 
England was known at one time for the excellent discipline 
which prevailed in her Cabinets. A Minister spoke on the 
affairs of his own department and did not travel beyond them. 
Now the indiscretions of Mr. Lloyd George, and especially 
of his secretary, have set the tongues of European gossi 
wagging. As for Mr. Churchill, he had better leave Sir E. 
Grey to speak for his own department, which he can do much 
more advantageously, in the opinion of M. Charmes. 


THE SEPTEMBER REVIEWS. 


The Turkish revolution dominates the new Reviews, its 
history being traced in some detail by one or two writers, its 
consequences discussed with the fullness of uncertainty by others. 
The Editor of the “ National Review” dismisses in a note a sub- 
ject to which the “Fortnightly”, the “ Nineteenth Century ”, 
the “Contemporary” and the “Albany” devote many es. 
He wishes the Young Turks well, but has his doubts whether 
the new era contains the elements of permanency. To much 
the same effect write “Viator” and Mr. Angus Hamilton in 
the “ Fortnightly ” and Mr. Edwin Pears and Dr. Dillon in the 
“Contemporary”. Abdul Hamid’s methods, all are agreed, 
had brought about a condition of discontent which had pre- 
pared the way for the Young Turks to an extent that surprised 
themselves. ‘The Young Turks had not to create the spirit 
of resistance”, says “ Viator ”, “ they had only to organise it”. 
Hence, when the hour for action came, their success was 
instant and “the system of Yildiz” was swept away by a 
“strange flood of enthusiasm, profound, tranquil, mighty”. 
The element of luck entered into the event, as Mr. Hamilton 
explains. Hitherto the Sultan had been able to rely on his 
army. The army had its grievances, its pay was in arrears— 
after all a normal condition of things in Turkey ; and the ques- 
tion now is what would happen should the army’s grievances 
be adjusted. “Viator” does not expect the “idyllic” course 
events have so far taken to continue, but on the other hand he 
is equally confident, as are Dr. Dillon and Mr. Pears, that the 
old order can never return. An idea of what that order has 
been may be gleaned from Captain von Herbert’s article 
in the “Fortnightly” on Kamil Pasha and the succession 
in Turkey, written sixteen months ago after the flight of 
Kamil, then Governor of Aidin, to the British Consulate in 
Smyrna. Mr. Pears, though he is not unconscious of the 
dangers ahead, believes that the Constitution, so far as its 
duration depends on Abdul Hamid, will last. “The Committee 
acted wisely in deciding not to attempt to dethrone Abdul Hamid 
unless he refused to accept their conditions. No step which 
they have taken shows better statesmanship. It must have 
been difficult for its members to set aside their wrongs and 
take the decision counselled by cool-blooded common-sense. 
But they recognise that Abdul Hamid is a man of much 
cleverness and of great mental agility, and they believe that 
under the sanction of his oath, his notification to the Powers, 
and the other steps taken, they have sufficient sureties for his 
future conduct.” The chief menace, in Dr. Dillon’s opinion, 
arises from religious fanaticism. Moslems and Christians 
united for the specific purpose of coercing the Sultan. How 
long will their alliance last when they are called upon to give 
and take in ordinary times, not under the excitement of a 
revolutionary movement? Halil Hafid, a member of the 
Young Turk party, in the “ Albany” gives a useful account of 
the movement from its earliest days, and expresses confidence 
that the old régime has gone for ever. Mr. Brailsford, in 
the same review—which by the way we are sorry to see 
is to be suspended—says that “the less European diplomacy 
meddles in the evolution of the new Turkey the better will its 
prospects be”. 

On the international side Dr. Dillon anticipates far-reaching 
and lasting effects from the entry of Turkey into “ the European 
community of constitutional Powers”. He thinks Austria- 
Hungary will be compelled to bestow some kind of autonomy 
on Bosnia and Herzegovina, whose people are still formally 
subjects of the Sultan. Of Egypt Dr. Dillon has, curiously, 
nothing to say, but his remarks bear on two articles-in the 
“ Nineteenth Century”, one by A. Rustem Bey de Bilinski, 
formerly Turkish Chargé d’Affaires in Washington, the other 
by Mr. Edward Dicey. As a Turk, M. de Bilinski is con- 
fident that the future is with the party of reform, and looking 
to the continuance of the new régime he says the Great 
Powers will find it necessary to reconsider their position in 
regard to Turkey. Austria-Hungary will have to give back 
the Turkish provinces she now controls. Italy will have to 


abandon cherished illusions in connexion with Tripoli ; Ger- 
many and Russia will understand that the Sick Man has been 
restored to health, and England will find it impossible to refuse 


(Continued on page 308.) 
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Some investors like to be constantly active 
and watchful, while others are more passive, or 
have not the opportunity to be nimble; some 
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knowledge. 
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to evacuate Egypt if Turkey insists upon her giving it up. In 
return Turkey would become England’s ally. “ The evacua- 
tion of Egypt would form automatically the basis of an 
alliance between Great Britain and the Ottoman Empire, which 
would place the Canal in safe hands, the hands of her new ally, 
and contribute a further element to the security of British 
tenure in semi-Musulman India by creating a strong link 
between the Khalif, grown enormously in prestige and authority 
in the world of Islam as the head of a reformed and powerful 
Turkey, and the King-Emperor.” That the Egyptians would 
welcome a return to the Turkish fold he is of course assured. 
His article is useful as a hint of the big ideas which some of the 
new spirits in Turkey entertain, and indicates the direction in 
which they may over-reach themselves. But that the question 
of Egypt may prove none the less serious in view of recent 
happenings appears from Mr. Edward Dicey’s paper, which is 
concerned mainly with the Egyptian Nationalist campai 
Apparently the Egyptian Nationalists have given up the idea 
of ing England to quit Egypt and are now anxious only 
that the Khedive should, under British auspices, establish a 
limited form of self-government. As “a life-long advocate of 
the British occupation of Egypt ”, Mr. Dicey supports the com- 
promise. - He thinks our attempt to Anglicise Egypt—when 
did we make it ?—has collapsed, and believes, as he has always 
believed, that Lord Dufferin’s view was the right one: Egypt 
should be governed on the Indian system ofa native State, 
administered by native officials, and supervised by a British 
Resident. Lord Dufferin was prevented by the terms of the 
instructions given him by a. Radical Government from formu- 
lating that proposal. Mr. Dicey reverts to it now. 

The usual caustic reflections on Germany have first place in 

the “ National ”, whose editorial notes are supplemented by an 
article on “ Belgium in the Grip of Germany”. So far as 
England is concerned, Germany is “ preparing to pounce ”, and 
the German Government “have been encouraged by the 
criminal utterances of the two chief adventurers in the Cabinet, 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George, to anticipate a 
further weakening of British national defences by the reduction 
of our Regular Army and the curtailment of our shipbuilding 
P me”. The possible effect of King Edward’s visit to 
‘Cronberg, from which Mr. Edward Dicey in the “Empire 
Review” anticipates the best possible results, is ignored by the 
“National”, whilst the idea of an Anglo-German entente, 
advocated by “H.” in the “ Fortnightly ”, will of course raise 
only a Maxseian smile, especially as the writer urges such an 
entente in order to put an end to the alarums and “stupid 
campaign of spitefulness”. “Many British journals never 
mention Germany without girding, sneering, snarling ; and 
many German journals repay our a with comments as 
offensive as they know how to make them upon British pre- 
judice and British conceit. This is not due to any innate 
hostility or ill-feeling. Recent travel and talk in many parts 
of Germany convince me that the mass of Germans areas 
well disposed towards us as the mass of British people are 
‘towards them. The abusive newspaper writers are actuated 
‘by their eagerness for sensations and by the knowledge that 
the more they can make their readers’ flesh creep, the better 
their organs will sell.” In “ Blackwood” the “ Looker-on ” 
condemns the indiscretion of Mr. Lloyd George’s utterances in 
‘Germany concerning the British Navy, and an anonymous 
contributor denounces Mr. Morley’s policy in India. He finds 
that “a ghostly hand is writing on the Indian wall”, and in 
the face of the warning the Government has not done what it 
should do, whilst it is doing or proposing to do much that it 
had better not do. 

Mr. Archibald Hurd, in a capital article in the “ Fort- 
nightly ”, sets forth the reasons why the colonies should assist 
the mother-country in maintaining an unchallenged and un- 
«hallengeable sea supremacy. They may spend money on 
local fleets, but a smaller sum added to the Imperial naval 
Budget “ would enable such a fieet to be maintained as would 
guarantee peace throughout the empire”. Mr. Hurd’s article 
should be read in conjunction with a paper by Commander 
E. Hamilton Currey in the “ Financial Review of Reviews” 
showing the interest of the investor and the taxpayer in the 
‘Navy. Foreign countries to-day regard their fleets as “ business 

ropositions”” : are we, “a nation of shopkeepers ” as we have 
Coan called, doing likewise? If the people of Great Britain, 
says Commander Currey, “wish to take risks and a sporting 
chance of maintaining the integrity of the Empire, let them let 
down their naval strength until potential foes think that it is 
enough to fight a round for the possession of all that is 

‘best worth having in the world. The Navy, no matter how 
small it may have been allowed to become, will give the tax- 
payer a first-class run for his money. If, on the other hand, 
they wish to retain the integrity of the Empire without fight- 
ing, let them -bear in mind the pithy apothegm of Lord 
Charles | Beresford that ‘ ips are cheaper than 


If:the forthcoming Tolstoy celebrations are marked by the 
spirit in which Mr. Edmund Gosse writes in the “Con- 
t ” and Mr. Francis Gribble in the “ Fortnightly ”, 
there will be a good deal of candid criticism. Mr. Gosse, with 
all his admiration for the author of “Anna Karenina”, finds 


not a little to object to in his work, and the best he can predict 
is that “some pages of Tolstoi will live for ever”. As Tolstoy 
has himself said that such_ books as “ War and Peace” and 
“Anna Karenina” “sont écrites dans mon ancienne maniére que 
je désapprouve aujourd’hui ”, he. is ore a puzzle to those 
who would get at central principles, and Mr. Gosse agrees that 
“if Count Tolstoi the prophet is to be taken as an authority 
on Count Tolstoi the novelist we are lost from the outset”, 
Mr. Gribble discovers in him an ample field for paradox. He 
finds that where the Tolstoy doctrine is sound it is not new, 
that where it is new it is not sound, and that the only 
points in Tolstoy’s teaching really accepted by Tolstoyans 
are the points not specially characteristic of Tolstoy. He 
is inclined to define Tolstoyans as “people who do not quite 
agree with Tolstoy”; he declares that much in Tolstoy is 
contradictory and superfluous, that esoteric Tolstoyism is 
not a kind of Christianity, but a kind of Pantheism, and 
that Tolstoy only agrees with Christ when Christ agrees with 
him. “‘Ego et Christus meus’ is the order of ideas to 
which his eclecticism commits him.” Do the Tolstoyans 
merely accord his teaching a sentimental rhetorical support 
on general principles while letting it collapse whenever the 
pressure of a particular case is found inconveniently hard ? 
Another literary article of a refreshingly critical character is 
Mr. Thomas Bayne’s in the “ National” on Mr. Andrew Lang 
and Robert Burns. Mr. Lang’s guidance is described as mis- 
leading. As the points on which Mr. Bayne differs from Mr. 
Lang are mainly Scotch we can only admire Mr. Bayne’s 
temerity and leave them to fight it out between themselves. 
It will surprise some to find Mr. Bram Stoker in the 
“Nineteenth Century” advocating the censorship of fiction 
unless, that is, another remedy can be found for dealing 
with the growing evil of so-called “problem” novels. The 
lack of self-restraint and reticence in certain branches of 
fiction recently would, as Mr. Stoker hints, almost put the 
authors of some of the coarsest of eighteenth-century dramas 
and novels to the blush. Two other articles in the “ Nineteenth 
Century” that will be read with special interest in different 
directions are Mr. }; H. Barnes’ views on plays and play- 
writing—which should encourage every budding dramatist to 
send him plays for consideration—and Mr. Beckles Willson’s 
“Unpublished Letters of General Wolfe”. 


For this Week’s Books see page 310. 
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in His Majesty’s Court of Appeal 


On the 11th day of DECEMBER, 1907, 
REY and OTHERS on behalf of themselves and all other Members of THE CARTHUSIAN ORDER and OTHERS, 
HENRI LECOUTURIER and OTHERS. 
A PERPETUAL INJUNCTION was granted 


“CHAR 


each of the Defendants, their and each of their Servants and Agents, from using word 
REUSE” in connection with the sale of liqueurs other than liqueurs manufactured by the Plaintiffs, as the 


the 


name of or as descriptive of the liqueurs, or without clearly distinguishing the liqueurs so sold from the liqueurs manu- 
factured by the Plaintiffs, and from selling or offering for sale in England rg by ae or other liquors not manufactured by 


the Plaintiffs in such a manner as to represent or lead to the belief a 


imported or sold by the Defendants are the manufacture of the 
NOTICE Is 
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Plaintiffs 
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THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY : 


FIRST FIFTY YEARS. By AYLMER MAUDE. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. os. 6d. net. 
[September 10. 


The author's prol personal acquaintance with Tolstoy, and 
twenty-three years ies in Russia, enable him to understand his 
subject, and his previous short biography of Tclstoy elicited the latter's 
warm approval. Being English, he makes the story 4 py yon to 
English and produced, not a gyric, but a < 
forward account of the man who stands easily first ht. warns 
of his country and his age. 
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the social and thesteical history of two hundred years ago.” 
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By EDITH SICHEL. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
TSs. net. 

THE posnesss. —* Miss Sichel epitomises in one volume the 
contents of a good library. She has an unfailing i instinct for phrase and 
an acute insight into ty... . With > present volume she has 
written a brilliant evena searching book 
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By Sir E. RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S. Paper, 
Ts. net; cloth, 2s. net. [ Shortly. 


Informal talks on scientific topics constantly recurring 
in general conversation. 
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By JOHN REED SCOTT, Author of 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 
The Story of American Painting (Charles H. Caffin). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Life and Letters of George Bancroft (M.A. De Wolfe Howe. 
2 vols.). Hodder and Sfoughton. 16s. net 
A Descriptive Lag gr met of the Writings of George Jacob Holyoake 


(Charles Wm. F. Goss). Crowther and Goodman. 5s. net. 
FICTION 
Hill Rise (W. B. Maxwell); Arnoul the Englishman ‘(Francis 
Aveling). Methuen. 6s. each. 
The Life (Keighley ~ anal ; The Loser Pays (Mary Open- 


shaw). Laurie. 6s. each. 
The Stem of the Crimson Dahlia (James Locke), 6s. ; Sylviain Society 
(Mrs. George Norman), 3s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin. 
The Friend of the People (Mary C. Rowsell). Simpkin, Marshall. 65. 
Pan and the Little Green Gate (Sylvia Brett). Hodder and Stoughton. 


Renée (Henry Curties); The Crimson em (Charles Bradford 
Hudson). Grant Richards. 6s. each 

Further Experiences of an Irish R.M. (E. “CE. Somerville and Martin 
Ross). Green. 6s. 

Put Yourself in Her Place (Marie Connor Leighton). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

Rosemoa (King Fisher). Salter. 6s. 

Duchinka (Lucas Cleeve); The Conscience of Dr. Holt (Austin 
Clare); Through the Wine Press (Alexander O. Fife). Long, 

each. 


The Bordexland (Robert Halifax). Constable. 6s. 

The Hate of Man (Headon Hill). Cassell. 6:5. 

airy Land (Holme Lee). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The ore er (G. Sidney Paternoster); The Quicksands of 
Life (J. H. ) Milne. 6s. each. 

The Taint (John Tresahar). Collier. 65. 

Marcia in Germany: an Indiscreet Chronicle. Heinemann. | 6s. 


HIsTOoRY 


The Second Battalion Royal Dublin Fusiliers in the South African 
War (Majors C. F. Romer and A. E. Mainwaring). Humphreys. 


x net. 
The Holland House Circle (Lloyd Sanders), 12s. 6¢. net ; The Horse 
in History (Basil Tozer), 6s. Methuen. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


George Cruikshank (W. II. Chesson). Duckworth. 25. 6d, net. 
The Maxims of Madame Swetchine (J. A. Taylor). Burns and Oates. 


2s. net. 
The Battle of the Books (Jonathan Swift). Chatto and Windus. 
Is. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY 
The Spiritual Ascent (Gerard of Zutphen). Burnsand Oates. 2s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL 


Isle of Wight (A. R. Hope Moncrieff). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 
In the Abruzzi (Anne Macdonell). Chatto and Windus. 6s. net. 


VERSE 

A Selection of Original Poems (C. E. Stanley Thomas}. Stock. 

45. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Confessions of a Beachcomber, The (E. J. Banfield), 15s. net ; Cults, 
Customs and Superstitions of India (John Campbell Oman), 145. 
net. Fisher Unwin. 

G. K. Chesterton: a Criticism. Rivers. 55. 

Moral Instruction and Training in Schools (M. E. Sadler. 2 vols.). 


s, Green. 105. net. 

Paralicl aths (T. W. Rolleston). Duckworth. 5s. net. 

Sylvia; or, A Discourse of Forest Trees (John Evelyn. 2 vols.) 
Doubleday. 2Is. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER:—The Nineteenth 
Century and After, 2s. 6d. ; The Century, 1s. 4d. ; The Empire 
Review, 1s. ; Harper’s Monthly, 1s.; The Westminster Review, 
2s. 6d.; The National Review, 2s. 6¢d.; The Contem 
2s. 6d.; The Musical Times, 4¢.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
La Revue, afr-se Deutsche Rundschau, The 
Antiquary, 6d.; The Al Review, 25. 6a. ; Mercure de 
France, 1 fr.25 5 Busy Man’s Magazine, 20c. ; United Service 
— 25. The 2s. 


PRICE 6s. 


ROSEMOA :: apream of Power. 


By KING FISHER. 
Crown 8vo. 376 pp. 


J. T. SALTER, 2 OLD CHANGE, E.C. 


BOOKS LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
e PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 
All in perfectly new condition as originally published, but at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


September Supplementary Catalogue Just Ready (No. 360) 
WM. GLAISHER, Ltd., Remainder & Discount Booksellers, 


265 MIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


74 
| 
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| 
THE PRINCESS DEHRA 
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| THE BORDERLAND 
: THE LEAVEN OF LOVE 
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[ Macmillan’s Educational List. 
A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


By H. S. HALL, M.A., 
and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. 


Complete with Answers, 4s. 6d ; without Answers, 38.64. Or, in Two Parts —Part I., with Answers, 2s. 6d. ; without Answers, 2s. Part II., with Answers, 2s. 6d. ; 


without Answers, 2s. Answers, 1s. 


KEY in Preparation. 


This tithe follows closely the recommendations of the Mathematical Association. 
PART II. JUST PUBLISHED. COMPLETE BOOK AND READY SHORTLY. 


A MODERN ARITHMETIC with Graphic and Practical Exercises. By H. 


SYDNEY JONES, M.A. Parts I. and II., with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. each. Complete, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. 


THE ETON ALGEBRA. Part I. 
A NEW ALGEBRA. 


Parts I., and III. as. 6d. 


By F. Castie, M.I.M.E. 2s. 


By Paut Scoongs and Leonarp Topp. 2s. 6d. (Ummediately. 
By S. Barnarp, M.A., and J. M. Cup, B.A., B.Sc. Volume I. containing 
(Ummediately. 


Part L—A’ generalised Arithmetic in which letters are employed to represent Natural Numbers and the idea of Algebraic Form is in! 
Parts II. and I1I.—Zero and Negative Numbers and Fractions are considere 1. 


a/é may always have a meaning. 


MACMILLAN’S OROGRAPHICAL MAP OF EUROPE. 


troduc 
These two new c'asses of numbers are defined so that the expressions a—& and 


Designed by B. B. Dickinson, M.A., 


and A. W. ANDREWS, M.A. Cloth, mounted on Rollers, 15s. Also Notes to same, limp cloth, 1s. 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. By WitttaM James. 
Forty-first Edition, entirely re-written and greatly enlarged. German-English and English-German i in one volume. 4s. 6d : 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew. Greek Text. With Introduction 
Notes. By Rev. Canon Stoman, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
(Junior and Senior. 
The sete J a Aposties. Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. Pacr, 
M. Junior Senior. 
The pond of the Ape stles. Authorised Version. With Notes. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A., A. S. Wacpote, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
(Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 
The Epistle to the Thessalonians. Greek Text. With Commentary. 
By Rev. G. Mituican, D.D. 12s. (Senior. 
Te Fist Epistle to the Thessalonians. By C. J. eemme D.D. 


The | First Epistle to the Analysis and Notes. 


G. W. Garrop, B.A. 2s. 6d. Theor: 


The paant Epistle to the Thessalonians. Analysis and Notes. By 

G. W. Garrop, B.A. 2s. 6d. ni (Senior. 
ENGLISH. 

Keary—Heroes of Asgard. 2s. 6d (Preliminary. 

y—Lays of Ancient Rome. With Introduction and Notes. By 

w. od Wess, M.A. ts. gd. (Preliminary. 


Seott—The Talisman. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. (Preliminary. 
Shakespeare—The Tempest. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. With an A pentor. 
Ev Edition. ith Notes. 1s. 

(Junior and Senior. 

— only.) 6d. (Junior and Senior. 
ry V. and Notes. By K. Detcuron. 1s. 9d. 

[Junior and Senior. 

versley Edition. With Notes. 1s. [/unior and Senior. 
and Notes. By K. DeicuTon. 

{ Junior. 
| /unior. 
(Junior. 


E 
Bacheth. With In 
an Appendix. 1s. 
—_—_ Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 
beth. (Text only.) Sewed, 6d. 


pare Durward. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 
Junior and Senior. 


M.A. 1s. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1909. 


ENGLISH — Continued. 
| Tennyson’s Select Poems. With tegeptenticn 2 and Notes. By H. B. 
Georce, M.A., and W. H. Hapow, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


| Burke.—Thoughts on the Cause of the t Diseonten 
| With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Secsy, 1. A. 
unior and Senior. 


Mere.— Btepia. With Introduction and Notes. By H. M.A. 
‘enior. 


| Chaucer.—The Prologue. With Introduction and Notes. By A. W. 
od. (Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Cesar.—The Gallie War. by Rev. Joun Bowxp, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. WaLprove, M.A. 4s. 6d. (Senior. 


-—— Gallic War. Books Il. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. G. RutHerrorp, LL.D. 1s. 6d. (/unior and Senior. 
— Gallic War. Beets IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
C. Bryans, M.A. 1s. 6d. (Senior. 
Virgjl.—Aeneid. Be Book Ill. With Notes and Voca By T. E. 
AGE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. » Fase, 


M.A. [Se 1 
Lavy. Book By W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. E. M.A. 


s. 6d. [Seni 
Deeks XXL and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. 
AY? 
ace.—Odes. Books Ill. and IV, With Notes and 
T. E. Pace, M.A. (Elementary Classics.) 1s. 6d. each. Cinsical Seis) 
‘enior. 


as. each. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book III. With Notes and MEAL, By 
H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. unior and Senior. 
_ —_ IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. E. D. 
A. 


1s. 6d (Senior. 
Earipides. —Heeuba. With By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 


(Senior. 


and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. _ 1s. 6d. 
Plate. —Apology. Edited by H. WiLLiamson, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Senior. 
dted by C. H. Keene, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Senior. 


Aeschylus.—Prometheus Vinctus. With Revss acd Voc.bulary, By 


—— The Lay of the Last Minstrel. With Introduction and Notes. 
By G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. Etuiot, B.A. 2s. (Junior. Rev. H. M. SterHenson, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
—— The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited by F. T. Patcrave. 1s. | ——— Prometheus Vinetas. Edited by E. E. Sixes, M.A., and Sr. J. B. 
(Junior. W. Wittson, M.A. | Senior, 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew. Greek Text. With Introduc- 
tion ani Notes. By Rev. Canon Stoman, M.A. as. 6d. 
[Prelimi: , Junior, and Senior. 


With Notes. By T. E. Pace, 


unior and Senior. 


The ae of bd Apostles. Greek Text. 


The pasts ar ‘the Apesties.. As Authorised Version. Notes. By T. E 

Watpote, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 

The 1 Bpicties ¢ to the Thessalonians. Greek Text. With Commentary. 
G. D.D. 12s. 


Rev. Senior. 
The Firs Epistle to the Thessalonians. By C. J. Vavowax, D. D. 


s. 6d. [Sen 
Th? “First Epistle to the Theesalonians, Analysis and Notes. B = 
W. Garrop, B.A. 2s. 6d ‘enior. 
The ' Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
ARROD, B.A. as. 6d. net. 
ENGLISH. 
Lamb.—Tales from Shakespeare, ev. A. Aincer, LL.D. 
Contains “ A Midsumm: Winter's Tale,” Much 
Ado About “The Comedy of Errors,” Othello.” 
2s. 6d. n (Prelimina 
Shakeapeare. — Julius Czesar. With Introduction and Notes. By % 
1s. [Junior and Senior. 
Jultus Cesar. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 


{Junior and Senior. 
[/unior and Senior. 


—— Julius Caesar. Sewed, 6d. 


—— Richard II Introduction and Notes. By K. DeicurTon. 
an Aj 1s. Senior. 

Richard ll. E- versley Edition. With Notes. 1s. (Senior. 

t.—A Legend of Montrose. 2s. net. (Junior. 
Spenser.—The Faerie meene. Book I. With Introduction and t..- 
M. Percivat, ‘enior. 


Tennyson.—Geraint and ini id and the mers of Geraint, 
Introduction and Notes. By G. C. MACAULAY 2s. 6d. _ (Senior. 

Gareth and Lynette. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Macau tay, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Tennyson for “the Young. Edited by Rev. A. LI. D. 
1s. net. 

Bacon.—Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Seuny, MA A 
3s. Senior. 


Analysis and at 


EX AMINATIONS, 1909. 


| Caesar—The Invasion | of Britain. By W. Wexcu, M.A. 
Selecti "from Books IV. and V. 


ENGLISH — Continued. 


Gibbon—The Age of the Antenines. The History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman y E. Giszon. Chapters 


J. H. Fowrer, M.A. 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
C. G. Durrreto, M.A. ‘tions 
With Exercises. 1s. 6d. 
— Bello Gallieo. Book IV. With Notes and 
C. Bryans, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
—— De Bello Gallico. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By C. 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Book XI. By r. Pace, 


Neon id. 
Book XXII. 
. E. Mecuuisn, M.A. 1s. 6d. (Senior. 
and XXIL, Edited by Rev. W. W. Carzs, M.A. 
(Senior. 
"Book With Nox M.A. 2s. 6d. 


I, With Noss and Vocabulary. HA Rev. 
1s. 6d. unior. 
Edited by Rev. M. A. Bavrietp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


{Junior and Senior. 
Edited by Prof. J. SrracHAN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


6d. 
Cieero—Pro Milone. 
Xenophon—Anabasis. 

A. S. M.A. 
Sophoeles—Antigone. 


Herodotus. Book VI. 


(Senior. 
Plato—Euthyp! Apo Grito, and Phaedo. Translated by 
F. J. A. 2s. 
Homer—lIliad. f£0o0ks "waited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. 
‘enior. 


With 


| Searguels Gentilhomme. 
Schiller Jungfrau von Orleans. Edited by Joserx 


M. A. Bayriecp, M.A. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
Moliére—Le Bourgeots Gentilhomme. Edited by L M. 
1s. 


M.A. 
Edited by Dr. Braunnotrtz, M.A., 
(ln the Press. Senior. 


2s. 6d. 
Die Jungfrau von Ovleans. Edited by W. Humrurevs. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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«MEMORIES OF GARDENS.” 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


“ These are, alas! ‘last words.’ Last words of a ready writer, a keen observer, an * 

omnivorous reader, a born littérateur, a sportsman in the best acceptation of the 

_term, and a genial ‘gentleman’ in the highest sense of that word, ‘debased by 

~ every charlatan and soil'd by all ignoble use.’ One's only consolation is that every 
word written by Alexander Innes Shand is well worth reading again, and then 
re-reading, so that, after closing, with a natural sigh, this charming book, the reader's 
first inclination is to turn back to one or other of the author's previous volumes. . . . 
The thoughtful reader who has a taste for really fine literary work may open the 
book at any page with the certainty of finding something good in it.” 

The Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


“This shapely volume, well endowed outwardly with all the charms of artistic pro- 
duction, and full within of pleasant memories and graceful literary expression,” 
says the Daily Telegraph, “constitutes a last memorial to the talent and winning 
personality of Alexander Innes Shand. . .. A book for all who love the open 
air and have a fancy for stealing away from the noise and odour of the motor 
omnibus into a land where the dragon fly still plays upon the water, and the 
scent of hay is heavy in the air.” 


“The publishers have put the public under an obligation by bringing out these charming 
memories,” says Zhe Country Home. 


“If the merit of a memorial lies in the way it reveals and represents the person 
commemorated, this one deserves high praise,” says the 7zmes, “for nothing could 
convey a truer impression of the geniality of Mr. Shand’s character or of the 
width of his knowledge and sympathies.”’ 


“A book that will bear reading over and over again,” says the Western 
Morning News. 


“MEMORIES OF GARDENS” is just the book to have with you in the garden and 
on the sea shore, and as it is obtainable through all libraries there is no reason why 
every holiday maker should not be in a position to enjoy Mr. Shand’s delightful 
companionship ; to go with him through the Scottish Gardens, the Cottage Gardens, 
the Continental Gardens, in which he saw more than most people; to watch the 
games he loved on the links, the ice, and the bowling green; to listen to his 
recollections of old waterways, old coaching roads, the old Riviera, and the salmon 
and trout streams from Scotland to Austria; to hear his views on the squire of 
the eighteenth century and the dress, deportment, and conversation of the 
nineteenth century. 


“Charming. . . . An agreeable lounge book, and many of its pages are an invitation to 
think,” says the Standard. 


“MEMORIES OF GARDENS” is not only an ideal holiday book; it is admirable 
for presentation purposes. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett contributes a special 
memoir. There are six full-page illustrations in the book; two in hand-colour 
printing, one from a water-colour picture by Mr. Alister Macdonald of the house 
and garden at Edenbridge in Kent where Mr. Shand lived, the other from a 
water colour by Mrs. Shand of a view from the Villa Falcone at Sorrento; two 
B he portraits of the author at 42 and 73 years of age respectively; two 
sketches by Mr. D. S. MacColl, of Straloch and Barra Castle in Aberdeenshire 

—places intimately associated with Mr. Shand’s early days. 


For libraries, where it will necessarily be much in request, ““‘MEMORIES OF 
GARDENS” is bound in green cloth with gold lettering ; for the drawing room 
and boudoir table in imitation vellum with gold lettering. Order from your local 
library if you do not want to buy it, or from your local bookseller if you do. 
Price 10s. Gd. net ; or, if you have any difficulty in the matter, it will be sent 
for 10s. 10d. post free direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. — 
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IMPORTANT ORNITHOLOGICAL WORK. 
Ready Shortly. Price 2Is. net. 


LIFE 
AMONG THE WILD BIRDS 
SPAIN 


By COLONEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER 


(Late Rifle Brigade) 
Author of ‘‘ Sketches in the Soudan,”’ ‘‘The Military Life of H.R.H. George, Duke of Cambridge.’’ 


Che Book will contain about 500 pp. Letterpress, size 9 by 7 in. 
Chere will be 25 Plates and over 150 Illustrations from Photographs and 
Pen and Ink Sketches by the Author. 


CONTENTS. 
I.—Getting Ready. 


Chapter I.—Tue Stupy or Birps. Chapter IV.—On Ciimpinc GENERAL. 
»  IL—TRAVEL AND EQUIPMENT. io V.—TREE-CLIMBING. 
III.—SKETCHING AND PHOTOGRAPHY. » 


Ii.—IiIn a Spanish Laguna. 
Chapter .L—A Day 1n a Lacuna. | Chapter I.—Tue Harriers. | Chapter III.—Tue Common Crane. 


Ill.—Across the Plains. 
Chapter I.—A Day on THE Veca. | Chapter II.—Tue Great Bustarp. | Chapter III.—Tue Lesser Bustarp. 


1V.—Through the Woodlands. 
Chapter I—A Day 1n THE CorK Woops. Chapter III.—T'HEe Bootep EaGLE AND THE SNAKE EAGLE. 
»  I1.—Tue Kites anp Hawks. »  IV.—THE WHITE-SHOULDERED EAGLE. 


Chapter V.—TuHeE BLack VULTURE. 


V.—Along the Sea-Cliffs. 


Chapter IL—A Day ALonG THE Coast. | Chapter II.—Tue Raven. | Chapter III.—Tue Osprey. 
VI.—Amid the Sierras. 
Chapter I.—TuHe SMALLER CLIFF-HAUNTING BirDs. Chapter VI.—TuHe GoLpEeNn EAc_e. 
»  IL—A Day 1n THE Lower SIERRA. | »  WIL—TwHe Ecyptian VULTURE. 
» IIL—In THE HIGHER SIERRA. » WIII.—TxHe GrirFon VULTURE. 
» IV.—TuHe Eacie Ow. | IX.—TuHE BEARDED VULTURE. 


Six of these Chapters appeared originally in the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


ORDER FORM. 


Please send me, as soon as ready, ....... of “My Life Among the Wild 
Birds of Spain,” by Colonel Wittoucusy Verner, for which I enclose £.........++. , being 


41 1S. per copy. 


To Messrs. Joun Bate, Sons & Danietsson, Ltp., 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is THE BEST BOOK 
ON THE BEST GAME. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a Suit 
Declaration 


The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 
The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 


Bibliography of Bridge 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 

is proved by the continuous steady demand for 

the work. It is bought as freely to-day as it was 
two years ago. 


BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. 
It is by the leading Bridge Authority, and takes 
its name from the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in 
which its chapters appeared. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE A BRIDGE PLAYER 
A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


Published in white cloth, with gold cards, for 
Presentation purposes ; 
in green cloth for the Reference Shelf. 


Of all Booksellers, 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD,S.E.. 


Soomen t and uniform Success for many consecutive 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRST T 


KING’S COLLEGE 
(University of London.) 


QUERNMORE., 


HE GENERAL EDUCATION at KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON, is conducted in several distinct but connected 
ties and ents, Viz. : 
1. THE FACULTY OF THEOL OGY. 
t. Morning Course. 2. Evening Course. 
2. THE OF ARTS Go (including (1) General Literature, Secondary 
Teachers’ T Trai 


raining Course, College, and Oriental Studi 


Division of Laws. Day and 
3. THE FACULTY OF SCIENCE. (1) Natural Science Division (Day and 
E Medical (Preli 


iminary and ediat: 
(@) Departoent of Pablic Henk. 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING ‘Gacluding Mechanical, Electrical, 
and Civil Day and Evening Classes. 

5. THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE (Advanced Medical Studies at King’s. 
College Hospital). 

6. THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT (at 13 Kensington Square). 

7. KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL (Wimbledon Common). 

8. THE CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
1. Evening Classes for the Civil Service. 
2. Day Classes for Female Appointments in G.P.O. 

> “Seven SCHOOL, suitable for Commerce, the Professions, and the Civil 


for each of these Faculties and Departments, 


THE 
King’s College. Strand, W.C. 


and ite wy on 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

ips of £25 420 given to Graduates entering in October.—Apply to 
incipal, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 


ITCHIN, HERTS—ROSLIN HOUSE. 
Miss Hosss (Newnham). ae 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 

| Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 

and For Prospectus apply R. C’ Kemx, BA’ 
(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
iful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


IGHGATE. —SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ine Situation. 


attention. 
The Misses Ricc, Earlham, Bishopswood Road. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
fon for all 


tt governesses and ten visitin 
failure in 8 years. change if desired. 


9 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms.—HOME 
SCHOOL, GIRLS. Personal Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 


Girton House, St. Albans. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 


~ a FOR GIRLS. Particularly adapted for children whose 
are abroad. advantages. Music, Painting, and Languages Special- 
Wuire. 


with affairs, would like to contribute week’ ion Letter on Politics, 
Society and Letters. First-class credenti Y., clo SarurDAY 
Review, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


of twenty years’ ox ience in dealing 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
PROMENADE - = CONCERTS 


NIGHTLY at 8, till OCTOBER 24. 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
Full Programmes for the entire season from the Queen’s. 


» 2s. 5s. 
Hal Ltd., 320 Regent Street, W. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
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NOW READY, 6d. Net, 


THE SEPTEMBER BOOK MONTHLY, 


CONTENTS— 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 

Topics and Talk in the Literary World, with really good Illustrations. 
THE ‘‘SEVENPENNY” 

What It Has Done Since It Came Into Being. 
LIFE AND LETTERS 

According to the Experience of David Christie Murray. 
A LONDON LETTER 

Which Tells all about the Summer Heroine in Fiction. 
OXFORD IN PRINT 

Some Annals of the Great University Press. 
LIGHT AND LEADING 

New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book World. 
THE GENERAL READER 

Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books. 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 

Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 

A Classified Catalogue of the Noteworthy Books, New Editions, and 

Reprints of August. 

THE PERIODICALS 

Contents of This Month's Reviews and Magazines. 
OUR EXCHANGE AND MART of Books Wanted and for Sale. 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


NOW READY. 


PRICE 2/- NET; POST FREE, 2/23. 


inferences at Bridge 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “*SATURDAY' BRIDGE." 


‘ Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.”—.Scofsmar. 


“Inferences at Bridge” recently appeared in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. The articles have been revised, 
with additions by the author, and are now issued in 
handy form by 

THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


By “PAT.” 


Cloth, 2s. net. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Montbly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANG: 


Telegraphic Address; Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and A BC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
Telephone CenTRat 1515. Telephone Mayrair 3601. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO,, LTD. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


~ EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of SHAREHOLDERS 
ll be held in the Boarp Room, Tue Corner House, JOHANNESBURG, on 
THURSDAY, 3rd DecEMBER, 1908, at 10 A.M., for the following purposes :— 


i. To consider the advisability of, and. if thought fit, to resolve upon the ponten 
of the Articles of Association (with or without ——- detailed in t 
circular issued to Shareholders on 17th August, 1908, viz. : — 

Clause No. 55.—To delete the following words :— 
provided alw; that the provisions of this clause shall not en to 
ae a referred to in Seb-coctlen (4) of Section 89, and Sections 116 and 
118 hereof, or to any other meeting at which, under under these Articles, it is pro- 
— that a certain specified or particular majority of Shareholders shall 
present.” 
Clause No. 116.—To add at the end of this Article the following words :— 
“If within fifteen minutes from the time appointed for the meeting, votes 
representing two-thirds of the issued capital of the Company are not 
or by proxy, the meeting shall stand adjourned to 
= same day i in the ao week, at the same place and time, unless such 
shall be a wee holiday, ‘when it shall be adjourned to the first 
ae. 2 following such public holiday at the same hour and piace, 
and if at such adjourned meeting the quorum provided for in this Article 
is not present, those members who are present shall constitute a quorum, 
and may transact the business for which the meeting was 
Clause No. 118.—To eliminate this Article and to substitute the following 
article in its place :— 
‘* No Article herein contained, or hereafter made, shall at any time, or 
upon any pretext be rescinded, ” slawel, or added to, ex by resolution 
passed at an Extraordinary General Meeting. of which at least thirty (30) 
days’ notice shall have been given, which notice shall state the intention 
to deal with and shall specify grossly ¢ the nature of the rescission, altera- 
tion, or amendment of these Articles and provided that no Article shall be 
rescinded, amended, or added to, except by the resolution of not less than 
two-thirds of the votes of the- ers ) present or mted at such 
meeting, and provided further that persoms possessing at one-fourth of 
the votes of the Company l be present or represented thereat, anc if 
within fifteen minutes from the time appointed for the meeting one-fourth 
of the votes of the Company shall not t or represented thereat, 
the meeting shall stand adj to the same ine day i in the next week, at the 
same place and time, and if such day be a public holiday then it shall be 
adjourned to the first business day following such holiday, at the same 
place and time, and if at such adjourned meeting one-fourt ‘of the votes 
of the Company are not present or represented, those members who are 
present sha! ~ ( 
the meeting was called. 
ii. To authorise the registration of Supplementary Articles of Associati 


The Transfer Books will be closed from the 3rd Decemeer to the gth Decemner, 
1908, both days inclusive. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE Wannguas TO BEARER wishing to be present 
or represented at the Meeting mi have not — done so, deposit their 
Share Warrants, or may at their produce same, at the places and within the 
times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the C at least twenty- 
four h for te tine or te of te Mesting 
(6) At the London Transfer Office the Company, No. 1 London Wa!l 
Buildings, E.C., at Chitty dass te appointed for the 
holding of the Meeting. 
de Paris et des 3 Rue d’Antin, Paris, at least 
fore the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 
By Order of the Board, 
ANDREW 


London Office, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
and September, 1 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA, 
TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers—¥. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu Avenve, Lonpon. 
For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Cockapur Street, Charing Cross, 


PRINTING OF ALL KINDS. 


Prospectuses, Illustrated Booklets, 
Circulars, Agreements, Special 
Account Books, Letter Paper, Gc. 
Irreproackhable Style and Quality. 
Moderate Price. #2 # # 


Garden City Press Ltd., Printers, Letchworth 
(Garden City), Herts. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s 4 £s 4 


One Year .. wm 110 4. 
Half Year O16 wo OFF 2 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed amd made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in oblaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately, 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. 
By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. Addresses given in the Central London 


ission last Lent. This volume contains the Questions asked of, and the Answers given by, the Bishop of London. Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, on superior paper, 2s. 6d. A Cheap Edition, in paper covers, Is. 
THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 
Addresses given in the East London Mission by the Bishop of London. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, on superior paper, 2s. 6d. A 
Cheap Edition, in paper covers, Is. 
A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 
This volume consists of the Addresses given in the North London Mission by the Bishop of London. Crown $vo. cloth boards, on 
superior paper, 2s. 6d. A Cheap Edition, in paper covers, Is. 
OTHER WORKS BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. Crown $vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE FAITH OF CHURCH AND NATION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELLICE HOPKINS: a Memoir. 


By ROSA M. BARRETT. With Introduction by the Rev. Canon H. SCOTT HOLLAND. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


cloth boards, 3s. 6d. ‘ 
‘*Of Miss Hopkins’s power Bishop Lightfoot said: ‘She is the ablest woman I ever met.’ This Memoir ought to prove a source of 
inspiration to thousands.”—Church Times. 
TOWERS AND SPIRES. 
Their Design and Arrangement. By the Rev. E. TYRRELL GREEN, M.A., Lecturer in Architecture at St. Davids College, 
Lampeter. With 129 Illustrations from Pen-and-Ink Drawings by the Author, and Two Maps. Royal 8vo. cloth boards, tos. 6d. 
‘Many men not ionally interested will take a pleasure in reading this book . . . a valuable systematic account of the various 
styles . . . the details happily reproduced in the illustrations.” —Scotsman., 
TOWERS AND SPIRES. 
‘*« A volume which will be a ijated by many who have no particular architectural or ecclesiological gifts. . . . We have nothing but 
praise for the greater part of the letterpress . . . a good piece of writing . . . most informing.” —Asheneum. 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING SOUL IN THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 
the Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Chichester, Vicar of St. Michael’s, Brighton ; Author of ‘* What is the 


Church?” 7th Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
‘*I would recommend you a book which I believe to be thoroughly sound, which I have read to-day, called ‘ The Life of the Waiting Soul,” 
by Dr. Sanderson. You will find there all the sound conclusions which are in the other book, but it seems to me a more balanced statement of 


the truth.”—BisHop oF LONDON, at Highgate. 
OUR FRIENDS IN PARADISE: or, Sanctorum Dulcis Memoria. 
With Introduction by the Most Rev. the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 5th Edition. Small 4to. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; calf, 7s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, without floral border, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; calf or morocco, 8s. 
SECOND EDITION. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LESSONS FROM THE ANCIENT SAINTS. 


By C. L. COOPER. With Outline Illustrations from the Old Masters. Imp. 32mo. cloth, Is. 
‘* Until it becomes the fashion to make religious instruction among children of the wealthy classes compulsory, there could be no better thing 


for them than to have this book given to them.”— Westminster Gazette. 

THE LITTLE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
bine gs J the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Hampstead. Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
2nd Edition. Fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND BIRDS. 
Written and Illustrated by AGNES A. HILTON. Fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. 
REVISED THROUGHOUT, AND WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY UPON NATIONAL CHARACTER. 
Illustrated by the Lives and Legends of the English Saints. By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, M.A. 6s. net. A Cheap Issue of the 


Bampton Lectures for 1903. 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
CHURCH OR CHAPEL? 
An Eirenicon. By the Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B., B.A., sometime Vicar of St. Austell, Canon of Truro. 5th Edition. A 
Cheap Edition in paper covers, 1s. net. Cloth boards, 5s. 
THE CHURCH HANDBOOK. 
For Members of the Anglican Communion. By P. VERNON SMITH, LL.D., Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. Small 


crown $vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
** Of real value. . . . Chancellor Smith is a high authority, and his book should be in the hands of every Churchman.” —Guardian. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS AND SIDESMEN IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. Cloth boards, 2s. net. 5th Edition. 


** Altogether an admirable production.” — Guardian. 
**We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and conveniently gives what is wanted.” —Schoo! Guardian. 


SALT AND SINCERITY. 
From *‘ Letters to Belinda.” By ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS (Arthur Pendenys”). Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Full of good things . . . should be welcomed by all.”— Daily Mazi. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Limited, 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
New-street E.C., and Published by Recinatn Wzaster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southamptou 
St. Paul, Covent in the County of London. —Saturday, 5 September, 1903. 
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